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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  FORM  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  HOMILY 


There  is  a very  widespread  practice  of  synonomising  the 
terms  "homily"  and  "sermon."  In  order  to  clear  the  ground  for  fur- 
ther discussion,  it  may  be  well  to  draw  the  distinction. 

The  Britannlca  defines  the  homily  as  "a  simple  religious 
address,  less  elaborate  than  a sermon,  and  confining  itself  to  the 
practical  exposition  of  some  ethical  topic  or  some  passage  of  scrip- 
ture." The  same  publication  goes  on  to  give  a summary  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  homily  which  elucidates  its  definition. 

The  word  from  meaning  communion,  intercourse, 

and  especially  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling  by  means  of 
words  (conversation;  was  early  employed  in  classical  Greek  to 
denote  the  instruction  which  a philosopher  gave  to  his  pupils 

in  familiar  talk While  the  church  of  the  third  and  fourth 

centuries  could  point  to  as  brilliant  succession  of  great 
preachers  whose  discourses  were  wont  to  be  set  down  in  short- 
hand and  circulated  among  the  Christian  public  as  edifying  read- 
ing, it  does  not  appear  that  the  supply  of  ordinary  homileticfel 
talent  kept  pace  with  the  rapidity  of  church  extension  through- 
out the  Roman  empire.....  Even  in  Jerome's  time.... it  had  be- 
come usual  to  read  in  the  regular  meetings  of  the  churches 
which  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a competent  preacher, 

the  written  discourses  of  celebrated  fathers Thus,  the 

finally  fixed  meaning  of  the  word  homily  came  to  be  a written 
discourse  (generally  possessing  the  sanction  of  some  great  name) 
read  in  church  by  or  for  the  officiating  clergyman  when  from 
any  cause  he  was  unable  to  deliver  a sermon  of  his  own.  As  the 
standard  of  '■'lerical  education  sank  during  the  dark  ages,  the 
habit  of  using  the  sermons  of  others  became  almost  universal. 

It  will  be  noted  from  this  definition  that  the  homily  possesses 

certain  characteristics  that  tend  to  make  it  a narrower  concept 

than  the  sermon. 

1.  It  is  usually  simple.  Its  contents  are  couched  in  terms 


•^Encyclopaedia  Britannlca,  XIII,  644. 
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readily  understandable. 

2.  It  Is  usually  short.  The  preaching  time  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  homily  rarely  exceeds  ten  to  twelve  minutes.  In  this  respect 
the  usual  sermon  in  the  modern  Catholic  church  is  quite  similar. 

3.  It  is  usually  expository  in  method. 

4.  It  usually  follows  a certain  well-defined  pattern. 

5.  It  is  usually  based  on  the  authority  of  the  Church 

Fathers . 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  word  "usually"  is  inserted  in 
all  of  these  characteristics.  Any  or  all  of  the  pattern-parts  were 
broken  upon  occasion.  Now  and  then  an  exposition  of  the  Trinity 
might  be  a very  difficult  exercise  in  metaphysics,  sometimes  the 
homily,  especially  if  its  materials  were  narrative,  might  stretch 
out  to  twenty-five  minutes.* *'  The  preacher  might  wander  as  far 
from  his  scripture  as  the  modern  preacher  does.  The  pattern  meant 
absolutely  nothing  to  the  homilist  of  the  Vercelli  Manuscript. 

And  the  Fathers  were  often  forgotten  in  the  story  of  some  saint's 
life  or  the  exposition  of  some  lurid  bit  of  apocrypha.  Yet  there 
is  sufficient  consistency  to  make  the  homily  a distinctive  liter- 
ary form. 

One  word  of  caution  needs  to  be  added.  The  modern  defin- 
ition of  homily  is  far  too  narrow  to  be  applicable  to  the  medieval 
homily.  "The  name  'homily*  for  the  sermons  that  follow  the  text 
step  by  step  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  first  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century."2  While  this  type  of  homily  is  very  frequently 
found  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  collections,  not  all  homilies  can  be 
subsumed  under  this  type. 

•^■Aelfric's  sermon  on  St.  Benedict  must  have  taken  at  least 
this  length  of  time  for  its  delivery. 

*w.  Caspari,  The  New  Schaf f-Herzog  Encyclopaedia  of  Relig- 
ious Knowledge,  V,  34FI 
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The  sermon,  however,  is  a term  of  broader  significance, 
Here  no  rules  apply,  except  those  of  good  taste  and  good  sense. 
The  homily,  then  is  a sermon;  but  the  sermon  is  not  necessarily  a 
homily. 


Latin  Roots  of  Anglo-Saxon  Forms 

It  would  be  surprising  Indeed  if  the  Anglo-Saxon  preacher 

were  not  deeply  indebted  to  his  Roman  ecclesiastical  predecessors. 

Several  times  In  previous  chapters  the  nature  of  this  debt  has  been 

indicated.  Another  word,  however,  needs  to  be  said. 

Perhaps  there  could  be  no  more  valuable  exercise  at  this 

point  than  the  analysis  of  a typical  sermon  of  one  of  the  Fathers, 

and  the  one  to  whom  England  looked  with  especial  loyalty,  Gregory 

the  Great.  Purely  at  random  I have  selected  the  thirty-eighth 

homily  of  Gregory's  second  book  of  homilies  on  the  Gospels.^ 

OUTLINE  OF  GREGORY'S  SERMON  ON  THE  GOSPELS,  II,  38 

Delivered  before  the  people  in  the  basilica  of  the  blessed 
martyr  Clement. 

I.  Scripture  reading:  Matthew  22:1-13. 

II.  Introduction 

•I  wish  if  possible  to  hasten  through  the  text  of  the  gos- 
pel reading,  my  beloved,  with  the  hope  of  being  free  to  speak 
more  at  length  on  its  application.1 

III.  Exposition,  verse  by  verse,  of  Scripture 

1.  The  Church  is  one  of  the  parties  at  the  nuptials. 

2.  The  congregation  of  the  Just,  the  Church,  is  called  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  in  the  Holy  Gospel. 

3.  God  is  the  king  of  the  parable.  God  the  Father  Is 
joined  with  God  the  Son,  when  he  was  joined  with  human 
nature  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin,  which  is  thus  the  bridal 
chamber  of  the  two  natures.  Just  as  God  sent  His  servants 
to  invite  his  friends  to  the  nuptials,  so  He  sent,  time 
and  time  again,  preachers  of  the  Lord's  incarnation.  The 
fatted  calf  signifies  the  Father  of  the  Old  Testament, 

the  fatted  fowl  those  of  the  new  Testament.  The  soldiers 
represent  the  Sabbath. 

4.  In  the  church  on  earth  good  and  bad  come  together;  just 


1Mlgne  Patrologlae  Latina  (Paris,  1844-1866),  LXXVI,  1281. 
Hereafter  the  abbreviation  MPL  will  be  used. 
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as  flowers  grow  among  thorns,  and  the  rose  that  Is  redolent 
grows  with  the  thorns  that  prick.  One  man  had  two  sons, 
one  elect,  the  other  reprobate.  In  this  church,  therefore. 
It  Is  impossible  to  have  bad  without  good  or  good  without 
bad.  If  we  are  sons  of  the  elect,  we  must  be  guided  by 
their  example.  For  he  does  not  well  who  refuses  to  toler- 
ate the  bad.  Then  you  ought  not  to  be  frightened  because 
In  the  Church  there  are  many  evil  and  few  good. 

5.  Baptism  and  faith  unite  the  individual  In  these  nuptials. 
The  wedding  gown  Is  charity,  nhen  the  king  enters  into  the 
nuptials  and  we  have  no  wedding  gown  of  charity,  he  will 
say  in  anger,  "Friend,  why  have  you  come  in  here  not  wear- 
ing a gown?"  Then  you  will  be  bound  (by  the  penalties  of 
sin)  and  thrown  out  into  outer  darkness  (the  damnation  of 
eternal  night).  Many  are  called,  few  chosen.  Who  Is  call- 
ed is  renewed;  If  we  are  elect,  we  are  born  again. 

IV.  Illustrations  of  exemplary  type 

"But  since  nothing  transforms  the  minds  of  the  hearers 
more  than  the  example  of  the  faithful,  I wish  to  tell  you 
somewhat ." 

1.  Story  of  the  departure  of  the  Holy  Tarsilla. 

Dialogues, IV,  16. 

2.  Story  of  the  boy  Theodorus.  Dialogues,  IV,  37. 

V.  Closing  formula 

"It  is  He  who  is  the  finisher  of  our  faith,  namely.  He  who 
was  deemed  worthy  to  assume  in  Himself  our  nature,  Jesus 
Christ,  who  lives  and  reigns  with  the  Father  in  union  with 
God  the  Holy  Spirit  world  without  end.  Amen." 


It  will  be  noticed  that  this  homily  is  divided  into  five  parts. 

1.  Scripture 

2.  Introduction 

3.  Exposition,  verse  by  verse,  of  Scripture 

4.  Illustration 

5.  Closing  formula 

To  Gregory  goes  the  credit  for  having  introduced  the  fourth  ele- 
ment into  the  homily. 1 The  other  elements  appear  to  have  existed 
3ince  Christian  teaching  began.  Exposition  of  Scripture,  verse 
by  verse,  was  a heritage  from  the  Hebrew  schools,  and  for  several 
centuries  appears  to  have  been  almost  the  only  method  of  teaching 


■*-H.  H.  Ho  worth.  Saint  Gregory  the  Great  (London:  John 
Murray,  1912J,  p.  221.  ,r . . . . (He)  was  the  first  to  experiment  in 
anything  like  a systematic  way  in  the  use  of  illustrations  drawn 
from  other  than  scriptural  sources 
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from  the  pulpit.  The  activities  of  the  converted  rhetoricians  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  tended  to  modify  the  method  some- 
what, but  not  seriously,  but  the  recital  of  edifying  stories 
(exempla)  of  saints  and  martyrs  came  into  recognized  practice  in 
popular  preaching  with  Gregory.  Gregory's  use  of  illustration  is 
awkward  indeed.  The  stories  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  homily 
rather  than  after  the  point  which  they  are  intended  to  enforce; 
and  this  method  gives  the  reader  the  feeling  that  he  has  been  left 
dangling  at  the  end.  And  there  is  too  much  of  the  air  of  "milk 
for  babes"  about  them.  Only  too  obviously  are  they  a condescension, 
a "preaching  down"  to  the  people.  The  highly  allegorical  exposi- 
tion of  Scripture  is  for  men  of  brains  and  education;  the  stories 
are  for  the  rabble.  Yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  minimize  the  impor- 
tance of  Gregory's  innovation.  In  later  years  the  misuse  of  il- 
lustrative material  was  to  run  riot  to  such  an  extent  that  "such 
Homlllarla  as  were  in  use  in  England  down  to  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  were,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  eagerly  sought 

1 H 

for  and  destroyed But  in  the  "middle  years"  between  its 

introduction  and  its  abuse,  it  was  to  be  used  with  the  skill  and 
restraint  that  the  modern  pulpit  might  well  admire.  Of  course,  no 
rabble,  no  stories.  One  searches  in  vain  through  Bede,  as  he  talks 
quietly  to  his  monastic  brethren,  for  any  illustrative  material  be- 
yond those  Biblical  allusions  which  come  out  in  the  course  of  tex- 
tual exposition. 

Bede's  Homilies , which  gained  such  wide  use  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  follow  the  same  pattern  as  those  of  Gregory,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  illustrative  material.  He,  too,  employs  the  contempo- 
rary device  of  expounding  the  Scripture  in  such  a way  that  the 

^Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca,  XIII,  645. 
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series  of  sermons,  when  put  together,  form  a connected  and  orderly 
commentary  on  some  considerable  portion  of  Scripture.  The  device 
was  a useful  one,  for  the  homilies  could  be  used  not  only  as  sep- 
arate discourses  but  also  as  a source  and  textbook  for  particular 
portions  of  Scripture.  The  verse  by  verse  method  made  the  homily 
particularly  practicable  for  reading  during  meals  in  the  monastery. 
The  continuity  of  thought  as  between  verse  and  verse  was  so  slight 
as  to  make  the  breaking  off  of  the  reading  at  any  particular  place 
a loss  of  small  moment.  This  method  tended  to  make  the  homily 
atomistic  at  times  when  the  Scripture  itself  was  a compilation  of 
moral  injunctions,  as  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  yet  the  same 
method,  with  other  Scripture,  made  topical  preaching  possible. 

The  homilist  who  expounded  the  great  idea  of  I Corinthians  13  could 
hardly  fail  to  gather  all  his  thought  about  its  central  theme,  love 
This  method,  then,  was  not  as  inelastic  as  would  seem  at  first  view 
The  last  element  of  the  homily,  the  closing  formula,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  preachers  took  over  as  a permanent  part  of  their  ser- 
mons. As  nearly  as  possible,  the  formula  translated  the  Latin  end- 
ing in  a literal  way.  In  nearly  every  case,  as  with  the  Latin, 
this  formula  contains  a Trinitarian  statement,  the  "lives  and 
reigns"  element,  and  the  "world  without  end."  The  Latin  formula 
generally  takes  some  such  form;  ....domino  nos 

....domino  nostro  Iesu  Christo,  qui  vivit  et  regnat  cum  co- 
eterno  patre  et  spiritu  sancto  per  omnia  secula  seculorum.  A 

A typical  Anglo-Saxon  formula: 

. ...ure  Dryhten  Haeland  Crist,  se  £ leofaj?  and  rixafc  mid  faeder 
and  mid  "J)am  halgan  gaste  worulda  woruld  if  on  ecnesse.  Amen. 

The  formulas  are  practically  identical.  The  formula  for  addressing 

the  Latin- speaking  audience  is  usually  c ar 1 s s lme  fratre , the  Anglo- 

Saxon  men  ^a  leof estan.  The  adjectives  are  synonymous;  the  noun 

changes  from  "brethren"  to  "men." 
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Of  English  conversion  preaching  we  possess  no  examples; 
but  we  can  hold  but  little  doubt  that  it  did  not  hold  to  the  verse 
by  verse  method.  Rather,  from  such  slight  indications  as  we  pos- 
sess, some  general  scripture  must  have  been  chosen  and  then,  with 
that  as  a basis,  the  main  doctrinal  points  of  the  Christian  faith 
were  summarized.  The  letter  of  Daniel  of  Winchester  to  Boniface 
indicates  that  conversion  preaching,  at  least  on  the  Continent, 
may  have  been  conducted  on  the  lines  of  the  earliest  Christian 
preaching  and  turned  into  an  informal  conversation,  on  the  subject 
of  the  gods  and  the  new  faith,  between  missionary  and  people. 

The  polished  Latin  style  was  impossible  to  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
Despite  some  interesting  efforts  to  adapt  the  English  tongue  to  the 
smooth  flow  of  the  Latin,  the  result  was  largely  negative.  Anglo- 
Saxon  was  too  gruff,  too  guttural,  too  utterly  i.ordic  to  hope  to 
achieve  the  beauty  of  the  Roman  period  without  centuries  of  devel- 
opment which  included  taking  over  a great  deal  of  Latin  for  its 
own  use.  The  structure  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  sentence  was  poles  from 
the  Latin;  and  even  so  lucid  a writer  as  Aelfric  could  not  escape 
completely  the  stumbling  pace  of  his  native  language.  Thus  while 
the  English,  as  ardent  Latinists,  did  not  fail  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  their  acquired  tongue,  they  were,  in  a sense,  helpless 
to  carry  its  cadences  into  the  vernacular.  Rerhaps  this  was  just 
as  well;  for  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  unable  to  catch  its 
rhythms,  they  were  also  saved  from  its  affectations,  so  rife  in 
this  age. 

Form  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Homily 

In  the  blank  period  between  Bede  and  the  Blickling  homilies, 
a great  change  took  place  in  the  form  of  the  homily.  In  that  time 
it  had  burst  the  bonds  of  the  rules  set  down  by  the  patristic  horn- 
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ilies  and  had  developed  diversified  forms  of  its  own.  True,  for 
many  a century  to  come,  the  patristic  method  was  to  remain  a popu>- 
lar  one.  But  the  significant  fact  remains  that  it  had  ceased  to 
be  almost  the  only  one . Topical  sermons  make  their  appearance.  A 
more  definite  "preaching  to  the  times"  is  noticeable.  Saint's  lives 
come  to  be  whole  homilies.  ..ere  is  an  evolution  of  no  small  de- 
gree. 

What  could  have  been  the  contributing  factors  in  this 
change?  I suggest  the  following. 

1.  The  tenth  century  was  faced  with  the  necessity  for  a 
reconversion.  The  influx  of  Danes  had  introduced  many  pagan  prac- 
tices, as  Aelfric  and  Wulfstan  indicate  so  clearly.^-  Here,  as  in 
the  German  conversion,  fine-spun  verse  by  verse  expositions  would 
be  out  of  place.  The  English  themselves  had,  without  doubt,  re- 
verted to  much  of  their  old  paganism.  All  in  all,  a tremendous 
task  of  reconversion  faced  the  revivalists  of  the  tenth  century. 

The  fundamentals  of  faith  must  first  be  stressed,  and  the  topical 
sermon,  basing  itself  on  one  or  more  of  the  great  fundamentals,  was 
the  logical  answer. 

2.  Then,  too,  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  Christian 
year  tended  to  undermine  the  old  ways.  Scriptures  to  fit  the  var- 
ious festivals  of  the  year  would  probably  not  be  contiguous.  So 
the  commentary-homily  device  faded  into  the  background.  Series  of 
homilies  from  John  or  Job  or  Jeremiah  were  a thing  of  the  past. 

The  needs  and  desires  of  the  present  had  crowded  them  out. 

3.  The  use  of  saint's  lives  as  homlletical  material,  a 

W.  Skoat,  ed.,  Aelfric1 s Lives  of  the  Saints  (London: 
Trtibner  and  Co.,  1881-1900)7  I,  364  ff.  Hereafter  the  abbreviation 
SK  will  be  used  for  this  reference.  A.  Napier,  ed.,  Wulfstan: 
Sammlung  der  Ihm  Zugeschrlebenen  Homllien  Nebst  Unter sucnungen  fiber 

Ihre  Ecnthelt  (Berlin.  Weldmann,  1883),  p.  40.  Hereafter  the  ab- 

breviation  Napier  will  be  used  for  this  reference. 
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praotice  begun  so  sporadically,  hesitatingly,  and  condescendingly 
by  uregory,  developed  into  a genre,  so  that  Aelfric  could  write  a 
considerable  number  of  them  to  make  up  his  third  series  of  homilies. 
All  homiliaries  were  loaded  with  them.  The  rise  of  the  saint's 
tale  in  popularity  was  only  the  Christian's  answer  to  the  felt  need 
for  a literature  of  example.  The  Church  had  consistently  frowned 
upon  the  old  heroic  tales  taken  from  the  classics,  and  something 
had  to  be  found  to  take  their  place.  The  saint's  tale  was  the  best 
substitute.  And  it  was  a moving  story  whose  miracles  appealed  great- 
ly to  that  credulous  age.  Its  examples  of  patience  and  fortitude 
and  courage  and  generosity  would  stay  in  the  minds  and  actions  of 
simple  people  long  after  involved  expositions,  if  ever  understood, 
were  forgotten. 

4.  Closely  coupled  with  this  popularity  of  the  saint's 
tale  and  its  development  into  a homily  per  se  is  the  appearance 
and  utilization  of  a mass  of  apocryphal  material.  We  noted  above 
that  prior  to  the  great  revival  of  the  tenth  century  there  had 
been  "a  translating  period  that  gave  to  the  English  reader  a mass 
of  apocryphal,  romantic,  fantastic,  and  even  heretical  reading.11 
Professor  Allen  goes  on  to  surmise  that  "now  as  a consequence  of 
the  new  literary  interest  awakened  by  King  Alfred,  many  old  book- 
chests  were  explored,  and  things  came  to  light  which  had  been 
stored  in  the  monasteries  of  Wessex  ever  since  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centur ies . Here,  then,  was  a large,  new  edifying  litera- 
ture, Critical  scholarship  was  centuries  in  the  future;  and  the 
so-called  decree  of  Gelasius,  which  prohibited  the  use  of  so  much 
of  this  material,  seems  to  have  been  unknown  or  ignored  even  by  a 

■'■John  Earle,  Anglo-Saxon  Literature  (New  York:  Young  and 
Co.,  1884),  p.  207. 
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man  as  conscientious  and  orthodox  as  Aelfric.'*'  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  pseudo-Gelasian  decree  was  ignored  for  centuries  and 
never  was  taken  over  in  its  entire  stringency.  The  trend  of  the 
times  was  against  any  such  strictness  as  the  decree  exacts;  and 
although  the  books  were  read  out  of  the  canon  for  good  and  all, 
they  continued  to  circulate  throughout  Christendom  through  all  the 
centuries  even  down  to  the  present  time,  but  always  with  waning 
authority.  In  Anglo-Saxon  times,  however,  the  books  were  taught 
authoritatively,  although  Aelfric  had  qualms  concerning  the  very 
highly  ornamented  apocrypha  on  the  assumption  of  Mary.^  But  a 
large  number  of  apocrypha  were  in  circulation  and  found  their  way 
into  the  homily.  Some  of  the  books,  like  the  Acts  of  Andrew  and 
Bartholomew,  were  at  the  same  time  saint's  lives.  Others,  like  the 
Infancy  Gospels  and  the  Assumption  of  Mary,  did  not  fall  in  that 
category  but  did  go  to  swell  homiletical  materials  and  to  alter  the 
form  of  the  homily. 

5.  Perhaps  the  most  essentially  Anglo-Saxon  factor  making 
for  this  variegation  of  form  lies  in  the  literary  background  of 
the  people  themselves.  Perhaps,  unconsciously  to  themselves,  the 
Anglo-Saxons  had,  racially  speaking,  passed  through  what  Chadwick 
calls  their  "heroic  age."  The  records  of  that  age  had  taken  form, 
not  in  prose  but  In  poetry,  as  with  the  Greeks.  Thus,  far  more 
than  with  ourselves,  any  lofty  or  heroic  theme  frequently  took  on 
poetic  or  semi-poetic  form.  The  people  were  used  to  it,  and  they 

^•For  a concise  summary  of  the  apocryphal  materials  prohib- 
ited by  this  decree,  see  W.  E.  Scudamore,  "Prohibited  Books," 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,  II,  1721. 

^B.  Thorpe,  ed..  The  Homilies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church 
(London:  Taylor,  1846),  Aelfric  Society  Series,  II,  44?.  Hereafter 
the  abbreviation  Th.  will  be  used  for  this  reference.  What  an  un- 
restrained imagination  could  produce  Is  well  illustrated  by  the 
Blickling  Homilist  on  the  Assumption  of  Mary.  (R.  Morris,  ed.. 

The  Bllckllng  Homilies  of  the  Tenth  Century,  London:  Trttbner  and 
Co.,  1880,  pp.  136  ff.  Hereafter  the  abbreviation  B1  will  be  used.) 
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liked  it.  The  scops  had  sung  to  them  of  national  heroes,  and  it 
was  no  far  cry  for  them  to  transfer  their  talent  to  religious  sub- 
jects. The  place  of  esteem  which  the  scop  held  in  society  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  Vercelli  homilist  refers  to  the 
Psalmist  as  the  sealmscop  But  just  as  today  in  the  game  of  base- 
ball there  are  a few  professionals  but  a nation  of  amateurs,  so  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times  nearly  everyone  was  expected  to  display  at  least 
amateur  ability  in  the  creation  of  alliterative  verse.  Thus 
Caedmon  feels  out  of  place  among  the  Whitby  brethren  and  sisters 

O 

because  he  lacks  the  gift  of  composition.  And  Dunstan,  although 
an  ardent  churchman  and  reformer,  was  outstanding  for  his  poetical 
and  musical  ability,®  an  accomplishment  to  whose  development  he 
devoted  many  a leisure  hour.  This  high  regard  for  the  scop's  art 
influenced  the  form  of  the  homily  in  at  least  three  ways. 

a.  It  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  a certain 
piece  of  didactic  poetry  was  or  was  not  used  in  the  homily.  Quite 
possibly,  in  that  informal  day,  metrical  homilies  were  invented 
and  preached.  Although  it  is  a rather  bold  conjecture,  the  very 
fact  that  many  didactic  poems  are  sandwiched  in  between  homilies 
in  extant  manuscripts  leads  me  to  believe  that  such  poems  were 
actually  presented  as  homilies.  One  objection  to  this  theory  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  poems  lack  a closing  formula.  But  many  of  the 
homilies  do,  also.  If  they  were  not  grist  for  the  homilist's  mill, 
for  what  other  reason  would  they  be  inserted  in  manuscripts  quite 
evidently  intended  as  preaching  material?  While  poetical  homilies 
would  seem  somewhat  bizarre  to  us  today,  it  is  helpful  to  remember 

!See  below,  page  134. 

^Bede  Hlstorla  Eccleslae  Gentls  Anglorum  iv.  24.  Hereafter 
the  abbrgvlation  HE  will  be  used  for  this  reference. 

®Acta  Sanctorum  , XV,  May,  p.  360.  Hereafter  the  abbrevia- 
tion Acta  SS  will  be  used. 
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tliat  we  are  in  an  age  when  the  presentation  of  edifying  incident 
in  metrical  form  was  very  acceptable  indeed. 

b.  The  form  of  the  homily  was  further  affected  by  the  Im- 
bedding of  short  metrical  portions  in  the  homilies  themselves. 

Thus,  in  the  second  and  twenty-first  Vercelli  homilies  there  are 
poems  on  the  Last  Judgment  that  evidence  the  fact  that  the  preacher 
was  quite  able  to  present  his  thought  in  meter  as  well  as  in  prose. 
Certainly  a practice  of  this  kind  is  a long  call  from  the  dry-as- 
dust  allegorical  method  of  Gregory  and  other  Fathers. 

c.  One  of  the  most  puzzling  problems  in  Anglo-Saxon'  litera- 
ture is  the  rhythmical  prose  of  Aelfric.  In  his  lives  of  the 
Saints  is  this  device  most  in  evidence.  Skeat  tried  to  show  this 
quality  of  Aelfric1 s prose  by  throwing  the  lines  into  the  form  of 
poetry.  But  the  attempt  was  not  particularly  successful.  Skeat’ s 
linear  divisions  refuse  regular  scansion.  Is  this  a new  literary 
form?  Where  did  it  come  from?  What  was  Aelfric  trying  to  do? 

Many  a learned  essay  of  conjecture  has  been  written  on  this  subject 
and  a very  brief  review  and  evaluation  of  scholarship  on  this  point 
may  not  be  amiss.  Criticism  has  generally  taken  one  of  four  posi- 
tions: (1)  Aelfric  was  writing  a sort  of  rhythmic  prose. ^ (2) 

Aelfric  was  writing  a free  sort  of  alliterative  verse  perhaps  model 

o 

led  after  the  verse  of  Otfrid  of  Weissenburg  (c.  800-870).  (3) 

Aelfric  was  "following  and  adapting  what  he  must  have  believed  to 


•*-A.  L.  Brandi,  Geschlchte  der  altengllschen  Llteratur 
(Strassburg:  K.  J.  TrtSbner  Co.,  1908 J.  Quoted  in  Paul's  Grundrlsa 
der  german ischen  Phllologle,  II,  1103-4.  A.  Ebert,  Hlstolfe  G6n€- 
rale  de  la  Llttdrature  Du  Moyen  Age  en  Occident  (Traduite  de 
l'Allemand,  Paris:  Lenoux,  1889),  III,  553.  b7  tenBrink,  Early 
English  Literature  (Hew  York:  H.  Holt  and  Co.,  1883). 

2j.  Schipper,  Grundrlss  der  Engllsche  Metrlk  (Vienna  and 
Leipsig:  W.  Braunftller , 1895),  pp.  40-43;  E.  Einenkel,  Anglia,  V, 
Anzeiger  47;  E.  Holthaus, .Anglia,  VIII,  Anz.  49;  A.  Brandeis,  Die 
Alliteration  in  Aelfrlcs  metrlschen  Homllien  (1897);  W.  W.  Skeat, 
op.  clt . , 1-liii. 
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be  the  best  Latin  style. (4)  "The  Old  English  had  great  pleasure 

in  alliterative  verse Aelfric  appropriated  the  universally 

favorite  form  in  order  that  the  proclamation  of  salvation  might 

take  hold  upon  hearts  with  the  power  of  the  songs  of  the  old  heroes."2 

But  are  these  four  theories  mutually  exclusive?  I believe 
that  it  is  entirely  possible  to  hold  all  four  views  at  the  same 
time,  if  details  were  not  insisted  upon.  The  fourth,  however,  seems 
to  strike  closest  to  the  heart  of  things.  In  preceding  pages  the 
place  of  poetry  in  Anglo-Saxon  society  has  been  discussed.  Cer- 
tainly we  must  look  to  the  pre-insular  years  for  the  genesis  of 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  That  Aelfric  should,  along  with  the  Old  Saxons, 
hold  the  old  sense  of  rhythm  fostered  through  so  many  generations, 
is  most  likely.  That  his  training  in  Latin  rhythmical  prose  should 
tend  to  modify  Anglo-Saxon  rhythms  is  also  probable.  But  that  he 
sat  down  to  his  desk  for  the  express  purpose  of  inventing  a new 
prose  form  on  the  basis  of  his  linguistic  knowledge,  is,  to  me, 
highly  doubtful.  Rather,  do  we  not  see  a preacher  in  his  pulpit, 
trying  to  interest  and  to  move  his  hearers?  He  knew  that  they  en- 
joyed and  profited  from  rhythmical  presentations.  Strict  versifica- 
tion according  to  rules  got  in  his  way;  he  had  not  time,  and  per- 
haps not  taste,  for  it.  Aelfric' s rhythmical  prose  is  a preacher's 
compromise . 

We  observe,  then,  two  converging  processes  at  work  to  under- 
mine the  old  homiletical  patterns  and  to  introduce  a new  diversified 
type  of  preaching.  One  of  the  currents  can  be  seen  in  the  social 
situation,  and  especially  in  the  literary  fif  we  may  call  it  that) 

^■G.  H.  Gerould,  "Abbot  Aelfric' s Rhythmic  Prose,"  Modern 
Philology,  XXII  (1925),  355. 

™C.  L.  White,  Aelfric:  A New  Study  of  His  Life  and  Writings, 
(Boston:  Lamson,  Wolffe,  1898),  Yale  Studies  II,  p.  80;  D.  Betherum, 
"The  Form  of  Aelfric' s Lives  of  the  Saints,"  University  of  North 
Carolina  Studies  in  Philology,  XXIX  (1952),  5l6fT . 
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background  of  the  people.  Carried  along  by  the  interest  of  his 
hearers,  the  preacher  adapted  his  discourse  to  their  culture  and 
understanding.  The  other  stream  is  that  of  the  preacher  himself, 
here  Latin  backgrounds  are  to  be  discovered.  The  learning  of  the 
monastic  schools  finds  its  way  into  homiletical  practice.  It  was 
a healthy  process,  perhaps  the  ideal  one.  The  Anglo-Saxon  pulpit 
kept  close  to  learning  and  close  to  life. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  CONTENT  OP  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  HOMILY 

By  this  time  it  la  obvious  that  much  of  the  discussion  of 
the  previous  chapter  is  equally  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  this 
chapter.  New  materials  produce  new  content  as  well  as  new  form. 

The  culture  of  any  society  makes  its  mark  upon  ideas  as  well  as 
methods.  The  separation  of  any  such  discussion  into  any  two  cate- 
gories like  "form"  and  "content"  bears  obvious  marks  of  artificial- 
ity. It  has  been  done  merely  for  convenience. 

I . The  Scripture 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  analysis  of  Gregory's  homily 

showed  five  elements  in  the  sermon.  The  first  of  these  was  the 

reading  of  the  Bible.  The  custom  of  preceding  the  sermon  with  the 

reading  of  the  pericope  for  the  day  was  one  of  great  antiquity. 

Says  St.  Justin  Martyr  (d.c.  167), 

On  the  day  of  the  sun,  as  it  is  called,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
town  and  country  come  together  in  the  same  place,  and  the  com- 
mentaries of  the  Apostles,  or  writings  of  the  Prophets  are  read 
as  long  as  time  will  allow.  Then  when  the  reader  has  stopped, 
he  who  presides  admonishes  and  exhorts  all  to  imitate  such 
glorious  examples.^- 

Prom  very  early  times  the  reading  included  passages  from  the  Pro- 
phets, the  Epistles,  and  the  Gospela.  The  festival  days  of  the 
year  demanded  their  appropriate  Scripture,  but  on  other  Sundays 
other  portions  were  read  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  Gospels 
had  been  read  through.  By  the  time  of  Gregory  the  pericopes  were 
worked  out  to  such  a degree  that  the  Church  has  not  changed  them 
materially  since  that  time.  "The  Gospel  read  at  the  end  of  the 

■'•Migne  Patrologiae  Graecae  (Paris,  1857),  VI,  429 . 
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mass  is  a late  development."^- 

What  text  of  ocripture  was  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  homi- 
lists? Miss  White  answers  the  question  of  Aelfric.  "The  text 
which  he  comments  on  is  always  the  Vulgate,  though  occasionally  he 
mentions  variations  between  different  Latin  translations  (I,  172; 

II,  446;  cf . I,  436)  and  he  knew  and  used  besides  the  Vulgate,  the 
translation  of  Jerome."*’  The  Vulgate  is  used  by  the  other  homilists 
as  well.  The  Scripture  reading  is  always  in  Latin.  The  Saxon  age 
was  never  to  possess  a vernacular  Bible,  some  notable  attempts  were 
made.  Bede  tells  us  of  the  genius  of  Caedmon.  But  Caedmon's  work 
is  not  translation  but  paraphrase.  Rich  in  its  imaginative  out- 
reaches  it  nevertheless  handles  its  original  in  a free  fashion 
indeed.  There  are  no  indications  that  it  was  ever  used  in  the 
homily.  Cuthbert,  abbot  of  Wearmouth-Jarrow,  tells  us  that  Bede 
"translated  into  our  language,  for  the  profit  of  the  Church  of  God, 
from  the  beginning  of  St.  John's  Gospel  to  the  place  where  it  is 
said:  'but  what  are  they  among  so  many?'"* * 3 4  It  was  this  work  that 
Bede  was  engaged  upon  at  the  time  of  his  death.  There  are  several 
glossed  psalters,  and  Aelfric  himself  produced  a close  translation 
of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  Esther,  Job,  part  of  the  Book 
of  Kings,  Judith  and  Macabees.^  But  despite  these  sporadic  and 
fragmentary  attempts  at  Scriptural  translation,  Latin  remained  the 
Biblical  language  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church. 

^■A.  Fortescue,  "Gospel  in  the  Liturgy,"  The  Catholic  En- 
cyclopedia, VI,  662. 

^Whlte,  0£.  c 1 t . , p.  75. 

3Cf.  James  Baikie , The  English  Bible  and  Its  Story  (London: 
Seeley,  Service  and  Co.,  1928),  pT  55. 

4C.  Plummer,  Baedae  Opera  Historica  (Oxford:  Clarendon, 
1896),  I*  clxii. 

°S . J.  Crawford  edited  a critical  edition  of  the  text  of 
the  Heptateuch,  using  old  William  de  L' Isle's  translation,  in  his 
The  Old  English  Version  of  the  Heptateuch,  Aelfric's  Treatise  on 

the  Old  and  New  Testament  and  his  Preface  to  Genesis  (London: 

Gilford,  EETS,  160). 
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II.  The  Exordium 

There  are  two  elements  In  the  exordium.  Of  these  the  first 
is  the  (a)  vooative  address.  As  mentioned  above,  this  is  a form 
that  varies  rarely  from  the  form  "men  fca  leofestan."^  Other  forms 
like  "mine  gebrodfcra"  are  seldom  encountered. ^ (b)  orientation. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  exordium  in  the  strict  sens®  of  the  word. 

In  this  always  brief  element  of  the  homily  the  preacher  attempts 
to  orient  his  hearers  as  regards  the  occasion  and  the  subject. 

Some  form  of  the  formula  "maned  us  and  myngad"  (let  us  remember 
and  keep  in  mind)  frequently  opens  this  section;®  but  even  more 
frequently  some  form  of  "her  sagad  on  Jjissum  boc"  (it  here  says  in 
this  book)  will  start  the  discourse.^ 

An  attempt  at  classification  of  these  exordia  will  show  at 
least  three  types: 

A.  Occasional . This  type  introduces  a discourse  on  some  event 
of  the  Christian  year,  such  as  fast  days,  saints'  days,  or  any  cele- 
bration which  the  homilist  desires  to  emphasize. 

B.  Authoritarian^  In  this  type,  especially  prevalent  in  Aelfric, 
reference  is  made  to  the  authority  to  whom  the  preacher  is  indebted 
for  his  discourse.  "Gregorius  se  trahtnere  cwaed....."  (Gregory, 

the  expounder,  says.....)  quite  naturally  Introduces  one  of  Aelfric' s 
free  renditions  of  a Gregorian  exposition,  hot  all  homilists  are 
as  dutiful  in  announcing  the  source  of  their  materials;  but  the 
scrupulous  Aelfric,  with  his  reverence  for  the  great  names  of  the 
past,  produces  many  an  exordium  of  acknowledgment  of  his  authority. 

C.  Scriptural . This  type  of  exordium  is  really  only  a transi- 
tional sentence  or  phrase  that  takes  the  homilist  out  of  the  read- 

^See  above,  p.  S5. 

§Th.  II,  378,  446. 

?B1.  161,  192;  Vercelli  Homilies,  VIII,  IX,  XVII. 

Th.  I,  44,  152;  II,  188,  446;  B1 . 27,  55,  etc. 
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ing  of  the  Scripture  lesson  into  the  exposition  of  its  contents. 

"We  raeded  on  daere  bee  \>e  gehaten  Actus  Apostolorum " launches 

the  hearer  into  the  body  of  an  expositional  discourse.^  In  a real 
sense,  this  type  is  also  authoritarian;  but  it  frequently  intro- 
duces homiletic  materials  quite  different  from  those  of  patristic 
source,  and  its  difference  from  the  second  type  is  apparent. 


III.  The  Body  of  the  Homily 

In  an  authoritarian  age  a study  of  the  sources  of  forms 
and  Ideas  is  of  great  importance. 

A.  Sources  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  homily 

Enough  has  been  said  in  the  previous  chapter  to  indicate 
partially  the  Indebtedness  of  Anglo-Saxon  preaching  to  its  Latin 
predecessors.  There  Is  really  remarkably  little  (significant  as 
that  little  is)  that  can  rightfully  be  called  purely  Anglo-Saxon. 
Yet  it  may  be  well  to  divide  the  sources  into  two  categories,  non- 
Saxon  and  Saxon. ^ 

1 . Non-Saxon 

a.  The  Bible.  The  Anglo-Saxon  homilist  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  Bible,  or,  failing  that,  he  made  use  of  sources 
that  were.  The  use  of  sentences  and  phrases  taken  from  Scripture 
is  far  more  frequent  than  even  that  of  our  more  recent  Bible-loving 
pulpiteers.  Yet  despite  the  frequent,  yes  almost  constant  quota- 
tion of  Bible  passages,  the  so-called  "proof-text"  method  is  rarely 


pTh.  I,  44. 

^Any  discussion  of  Anglo-Saxon  homiletical  sources  must  ac- 
knowledge a deep  gratitude  to  Dr.  Max  Ffirster  of  Leipsig,  who  has 
made  this  field  almost  entirely  his  own.  I have  here  attempted  only 
a generalization  and  organization  of  his  materials.  His  Uber  die 
Quellen  von  Aelfrlcs  Homlllae  Cathollcae.  I.  Legenden;  "Uber  die 
Quellen  von  Aelfrics  exegetlschen  Homillae  Catholicae,"  Anglia,  XVI 
11894),  1 ff.;  "Zu  den  Blickling  Homlllen,,T  Archly,  XCI  (1893) , 179  ff. 
Der  Vercellicodex  CXVII  nebst  abdruck  einiger  altengllsher  homilien 
der  handschrif t , " in  Festschrift  ftir  Lorenz  MOrsbach  (Studien  zur 
englische  phllologle  ,'"L~  ~(191~3T,~  '21 -179; , 'are  but  Ihg  most  important 
of  many  scholarly  discussions  of  the  subject. 
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to  be  found.  The  "proof-text"  is  the  product  of  an  age  more  intel- 
lectually sceptical  than  that  of  the  tenth  century.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  subject  whose  discussion  brought  the  use  of  the  proof- 
text, — apocalyticism.  Homilists  of  the  Wulfstan  group  quote 
Scripture  to  prove  the  presence  of  Anti-Christ  in  the  world  and 
the  approaching  end  of  creation.^- 

Perhaps  the  chief  use  of  the  Bible  as  a source  is 
the  allegorization  of  it.  This  pernicious  practice  had  a beginning 
at  least  as  early  as  Origin  (d.c.  251);  and  in  the  hands  of  Gregory 
the  method  tended  to  run  riot.^  But  for  some  strange  reason,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  homilies  that  have  been  preserved  are  remarkably  free 
from  excess  on  this  point.  The  four-fold  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture was  yet  in  its  incipiency.®  Aelfric  shows  that  the  tendency 
to  simplicity  in  the  exposition  of  Scripture  is  conscious  by  the 
elimination  of  involved  patristic  logic  from  his  borrowed  homilies. 
The  pericopes  had  also  taken  the  way  of  simplicity  by  following 
Augustine's  advice  on  Scripture."  For  there  are  some  passages 
which  are  not  understood  in  their  proper  force,  or  are  understood 
with  great  difficulty,  at  whatever  length,  however  clearly,  or  with 
whatever  eloquence  the  speaker  may  expound  them;  and  these  should 
never  be  brought  before  the  people  at  all,  or  only  on  rare  occa- 
sions when  there  is  some  urgent  reason."^  And  the  Anglo-Saxon 
homilist  usually  distinguished  himself  by  giving  sane  interpreta- 
tions to  the  pericopes. 

"'•Perhaps  the  best  illustration  will  be  found  in  Napier, 

P • ^<3 . „ 

^The  outline  of  one  of  Gregory's  homilies,  given  on  pp. 
82-83  above,  intimates  the  lengths  to  which  this  practice  could  be 
carried. 

^H.  Caplan's  article  on  "The  Four  Senses  of  Scriptural 
Interpretation  and  the  Medieval  Theory  of  Preaching,"  Speculum, 

IV  (1929),  282  ff.  is  illuminating  on  this  point. 

^Augustine,  De  Doctrina  Christiana,  IV,  ix.  MPL,  XXXIV, 
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The  Patristic  Writings.  On  a purely  mathematical 
basis,  the  Fathers  and  near-Fathers  undoubtedly  form  the  largest 
source  of  homlletlcal  material.  In  his  preface  to  the  first  series 
of  the  Catholic  Homilies,  Aelfric  names  his  sources  as  Augustine 
of  Hippo,  Jerome,  Bede,  Gregory,  Smaragdus,  and  Haymo.1 *  The 
Vercelli  homilist  translates  a tract  of  Isadora's.9 

As  has  been  suggested  above,  the  homilists,  and 
especially  Aelfric,  adapted  the  patristic  materials  In  a radical 
way.  The  Fathers  were  freely  paraphrase  and  abridged.  Much  meta- 
physical and  theological  speculation  was  left  by  the  way". 

o.  The  Apocrypha.  All  of  the  homilists  used  apocry- 
phal material  with  a fairly  free  hand,  although  the  Blickllng  and 
Vercelli  collections  draw  upon  it  most  frequently.  FBrster  has 
discovered  in  the  Blickllng  the  use  of  the  Gospel  of  Nlcodemus,3 4 5 * * * 
the  Vision  of  Paul,^  and  the  Passion  of  Peter  and  Paul.®  The  Ver- 
eelli  borrows  freely  from  Pseudo-Matthew  and  elsewhere.® 

d.  Legendary  and  Saint's  lives.  Closely  linked  in 
Jcind  Is  the  great  mass  of  legendary  materials  that  the  homilist 
drew  upon,  nere  were  to  be  found  all  kinds  of  visions,  saint's 
lives,  martyr's  acts  jid  infinitum.  This  legendary  stuff  provided 
exempla  of  rich  and  varying  nature.  To  name  but  a few  examples: 
Wulf stan's  3tory  of  the  vision  of  Nial,’'’  homily  on  the  feast  of 
the  angel  Michael,®  the  passion  of  the  martyr  Lawrence.9 

pTh.  I,  1. 

^Appendix  D,  p.  143  f. 

3Cf.  M.  R.  James,  The  Apocryphal  New  Testament  (Oxford: 
Clarendon,  1924},  pp.  117  ff . 

4Ibid. , pp.  542  f . 

5lFTd. , p.  470. 

glbid, , p.  70. 

^Napier,  p.  205  ff. 

aBl.  197  ff.;  Th.  I,  503  ff. 

9Th . I,  417  ff. 
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2.  Saxon 

At  this  point  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a great 
deal  of  difficulty,  for  the  Saxon  sources  of  the  homily  are  far 
less  tangible  than  the  non-Saxon.  Aside  from  the  stories  of  native 
English  saints,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  put  one’s  finger  on 
any  type  of  material  and  say:  "This  is  Saxon."  Yet  as  one  reads 
the  homilies,  he  knows  that  at  heart  they  are  Saxon,  not  Latin. 

Their  tone  is  not  as  sophisticated  as  the  Latin.  Their  imagery  is 
simple  but  vivid.  The  very  selection  of  materials  is  Saxon.  Now 
and  then,  references  to  the  times  add  an  original  note.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  previous  chapter  developed  the  Saxonization  of  homi- 
letical  form.  It  was  not  just  a matter  of  language.  An  Anglo-Saxon 
homily  translated  into  Latin  would  be  still  an  Anglo-Saxon  homily. 
Latin  wheat  went  into  the  mill,  qhite  certainly;  but  at  the  end  of 
the  process,  it  was  Saxon  bread.  The  newer  culture  left  its  indel- 
ible stamp  upon  an  old  literary  form. 

B.  Doctrine 

On  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  a discussion  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Anglo-Saxon  sermon  could  be  very  brief.  Did  not  the 
revival  of  the  tenth  century  take  for  one  of  its  goals  the  purifi- 
cation of  doctrine?  What  could  there  be,  then,  beyond  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  Catholic  Church? 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  comparatively  little. 

The  framework  of  all  theological  discussion  is  Roman.  The  story 
starts  with  the  rebellion  of  Satan  and  his  angels.^-  After  their 
expulsion,  God  wrought  Creation.  Adam  and  Eve,  placed  in  Paradise, 
disobeyed  God  and  thus  brought  man  into  damnation.  Christ,  one  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  was  born,  true  God  true  man,  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 

^This  story,  suggested  by  Isaiah,  xiv,  12  f.,  was  greatly 
expanded,  like  many  another  Biblical  narrative. 
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suffered  on  the  cross,  died,  harrowed  hell,  arose  on  the  third  day, 
and  ascended  Into  heaven.  In  the  Last  Day  He  comes  to  judge  "the 
quick  and  the  dead."  Given  the  necessary  metaphysical  presupposi- 
tions, it  is  a compact  unassailable  system. 

1.  Sources . Yet  the  human  mind  is  restless,  forever  dis- 
satisfied with  closed  things,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  homilist  found 
at  least  six  ways  to  handle  the  accretion  of  orthodoxy.  , 

a.  Very  naturally  a frequent  way  of  handling  this  basic 
stuff  is  to  reiterate  it.  especially  is  this  true  of  certain  doc- 
trinal formulae  or  striking  expressions  from  the  Fathers.  Thus 
Aelfric  repeats  the  Trinitarian  formula  almost  interminably. 
Cyprian’s  adaptation  of  the  verse  from  Ecclesiasticus,  "Alms  quench 
sin  as  water  quenches  fire,"  finds  frequent  quotation.^-  The  many 
fairly  close  translations  of  patristic  material  are,  of  course, 
merely  iteration.  While,  at  times,  this  process  must  have  been  as 
irksome  to  the  hearer  as  it  is  to  the  reader,  the  teaching  value  of 
repetition  cannot  be  overlooked. 

b.  Frequently  old  materials  were  simply  recast.  Thus 
Aelfric  cuts  and  patches  the  Fathers,  until  a homily  might  contain 
materials  from  several  of  them.  Put  together,  they  expound  the 
authoritative  teaching  of  the  Church  on  some  specific  subject.  Ur 
a patristic  homily  may  be  considerably  abbreviated  by  omission  or 
paraphrase  of  certain  portions. 

o.  A third  method  of  handling  this  basic  material  was 
to  personify  it.  The  great  virtues  of  Christian  living  were  most 
easily  taught  by  setting  them  forth  in  the  biography  of  some  saint 
or  martyr.  The  homilist  had  none  of  our  modern  aversion  to  point- 

■*-Cyprian,  De  Opere  et  Eleemosynis,  chap.  2.  MPL,  IV,  620, 
develops  the  suggestion  in  Ecclesiasticus,  ill,  30. 
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lug  out  the  lesson  of  some  Incident  in  the  life  of  his  hero.  Very 
rarely  is  the  story  told  merely  for  the  story  s sake.  The  saint's 
life  is  a vehicle  for  teaching. 

d.  The  basic  material  might  be  increased  to  homiletical 
length  by  addition . Simple  or  elaborate  illustrations,  frequently 
Biblical,  were  used.  The  homilist's  own  rare  observations  on  life 
here  found  a place.  References  to  the  times  and  customs  are  of 
this  type.  A careful  conservative  like  Aelfric  would  keep  this 
additional  material  strictly  within  the  lines  of  accepted  dogma; 
others,  less  meticulous,  might  overstep  to  merit  Aelfric' s rebuke, 
flIf  we  say  more  of  this  feast  day  than  we  read  in  holy  books  that 
have  been  composed  by  the  inspiration  of  God,  then  should  we  be 
like  those  heretics,  who  from  their  own  imagination,  or  from  dreams, 
have  recorded  many  false  traditions 

e.  Often  closely  akin  to  the  method  of  addition  was 
that  of  explanation.  The  chief  occasion  of  its  use  is  in  the  ex- 
position of  Scripture.  Formulae  of  orthodoxy  required  illumination, 
and  explanation  of  dark  passages  is  in  order.  Here  frequent  med- 
ieval methods  of  Scriptural  expositions  are  to  be  found.  Allegory 
finds  its  way  into  the  explanation  at  times. 

f.  The  original  materials  might  also  be  expanded.  Es- 
pecially was  this  true  of  descriptive  passages.  The  homilist  al- 
lows his  mind  to  dwell  on  certain  Biblical  suggestions  until  they 
grow  to  vivid  reality — and  impressive  proportions.  Perhaps  the 
favorite  use  of  expansion  is  in  description  of  the  Last  Judgment. 

For  the  Anglo-Saxon  homilist  and  poet  this  theme  had  a peculiar 
fascination.  The  slightest  suggestion  in  the  Revelation  of  John 
was  expanded  imaginatively  until  whole  sermons  were  filled  with 
these  descriptions.  The  awful  terrors  of  the  day  of  destruction 

1Th.  II,  444. 
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the  great  Doom,  the  punishments  of  the  damned  stretch  out  to  great 
lengths.  In  our  later  discussion  of  apocalypticism  we  shall  have 
opportunity  to  explore  this  subject  at  greater  length. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  'out  that  these  methods 
of  treating  old  materials  ar6  not  peculiar  to  Anglo-Saxon  preaching. 
They  are  as  old  as  the  Prophets  and  as  modern  as  last  Sunday's  ser- 
mon. 

2.  Systematic  Theology.  With  only  three  of  the  six  classes 
mentioned  above  have  we  any  interest  in  this  discussion.  The  pas- 
sages of  addition,  explanation,  and  expansion  will  bear  further 
scrutiny.  What  is  new?  What  have  the  Anglo-Saxon  homilists  ac- 
tually contributed? 

As  a matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  know  exactly.  A great 
deal  more  scholarly  work  needs  yet  to  be  done  before  it  will  be 
possible  to  differentiate  Latin  from  Saxon  materials.  A great 
deal  of  what  was  formerly  thought  to  be  Saxon  has,  upon  further 
research,  turned  out  to  be  Mediterranean.  Professor  Ffirster  voices 
this  difficulty  In  a comment  on  a passage  in  Vercelll  VII  which  up- 
braids women  for  their  easy  mode  of  life.'*-  "Der  Abschnitt,"  he 
says,  "wfirde  Interessante  Einblicke  in  angelsfichsische  Frauenleben 
gew&hren,  wenn  nicht  der  Verdacht  der  ttbersetzung  aus  dem  Lateinis- 
chen  bestEnde."^  With  a problem  so  chaotic  and  involved  this  dis- 
cussion cannot  deal.  It  must  suffice  to  point  out  that  certain 
materials  are  included  and  thus  Saxon-sanctioned  makes  them  at 
least  partly  Saxon  in  the  process.  It  has  been  found  convenient 
to  discuss  these  additions,  explanations,  and  expansions  under  the 
headings  commonly  used  In  systematic  theology. 

a.  God.  God  is,  of  course,  the  absolute.  "He  is  ever 

^Appendix  D 

2M.  Ffirster 
p.  142,  n.  25. 


142. 


P • ■ 

Die  Vercelli-Homilien 


(Grand:  Hamburg,  1932) 
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living,  and  everywhere  present,  and  filleth  every  place,  and  com- 

prehendeth  all  things,  and  he  shall  ever  be  eternal. He  is 

"hlaford,"  Lord  (although  the  term  refers  more  frequently  to 

Christ).  He  is  as  vital  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarch;  He  is  "se 

oyning."  "God  hath  no  need  of  our  gifts,®  says  Aelfric.  "All 

things  are  His,  heaven  and  earth  and  sea  and  all  the  things  which 

dwell  in  them The  God  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  very  close 

to  life.  Asser  makes  this  illuminating  statement  about  the  subject 

of  his  biography.  "He  (Alfred;  was  a zealous  practicer  of  hunting 

in  all  its  branches  and  hunted  with  great  assiduity  and  success; 

for  skill  and  good  fortune  in  this  art,  as  in  all  others,  are 

among  the  gifts  of  God,  as  we  also  have  witnessed."®  Aelfric  makes 

one  interesting  metaphysical  observation  concerning  God's  activity 

in  Creation.  "All  things  He  wrought  without  any  matter."* * * 4 * 6 

b.  Christ . Here,  of  course,  formulae  concerning  the 

two  natures  of  Christ  provide  the  starting  point.® 

2*he  divine  nature  is  not  mingled  with  the  human  nature,  nor  is 
there  any  separation.  We  might  tell  you  a little  simile  if  it 
were  not  too  mean;  Look  now  upon  an  egg,  how  the  white  is  not 
mingled  with  the  yolk  and  yet  is  one  egg.  Nor  also  is  Christ's 
divinity  confounded  with  human  nature,  but  He  continueth  to 
all  eternity  in  one  person  undivided. 

He  was  from  the  beginning,  but  of  his  own  will  took  on  humanity. 

The  Infancy  Gospels  are  freely  drawn  upon  for  Christ's  early  life. 

Aelfric  tells  us  that  "He  was  as  wise  when  He  was  one  day  old  as 

when  He  was  thirty At  Jesus'  baptism  the  Jordan  stood  still 


bl.,  19. 

^Th.  I,  140.  How  strikingly  similar  to  Milton's  On  His 
Blindness  s 


"God  doth  not  need 

Either  man's  work  or  his  own  gifts.... 
His  state  is  kingly....  " 

^Asser,  Vita  Alfredi,  ed.,  J.  Giles,  p.  51. 

4Th.  I,  TT. 

®Th.  I,  40. 

6Th.  I.  142. 
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in  hushed  awe. 


1 n 


For  three  reasons  the  Savior  went  into  the  wil- 


derness-- because  He  would  invite  the  devil  to  fight  with  Him,  and 
deliver  Adam  from  his  long  banishment,  and  show  to  mankind  that 
the  accursed  spirit  contendeth  with  those  whom  he  sees  hastening 
to  God."* 2 *  The  Anglo-Saxon  homilist  has  a simple  conception  of  the 
saving  work  of  Christ.  The  old  devil  has  bound  man  in  his  dungeon, 
man’s  shackles  are  sin.  Christ,  the  champion,  through  his  divinity- 
goes  forth  to  war,  conquering  the  devil,  and  saves  mankind.  The 
especial  feature  of  this  conquest  is  the  harrowing  of  hell. 

"....and  then  ae  sent  His  glorious  spirit  into  the  abyss  of  hell 
and  there  bound  and  humbled  the  prince  of  all  darkness  and  of  eter- 
nal death,  and  exceedingly  troubled  all  his  confederates,  and  broke 
in  pieces  hell-gates  and  their  iron  bolts,  and  from  thence  brought 
out  all  His  elect;  and  He  overcame  the  darkness  of  the  devil’s  with 
his  shining  light.  Yet  many  of  the  fine  points  of  this  "cham- 

pion" theology  were  never  worked  out.  The  exact  function  of  the 
shed  blood  of  Christ  is  not  delineated.  The  Rood  is  a mighty  and 
magical  symbol  of  which  the  devil  is  mortally  afraid.  It  is  the 
"holy  victory-sign."4 5  The  later  Lambeth  MS.  48V  uses  a striking 
figure . 

Then  it  happened  to  the  devil  as  it  doth  to  the  maw  of  a fish 
that  sees  the  bait  but  not  the  hook  which  sticketh  in  the  bait; 
then  is  he  greedy  for  the  bait,  and  swallows  the  hook  along 
with  the  bait,  So  it  was  with  the  devil.  He  saw  the  manhood 
in  Christ,  but  not  the  divine  nature;  wherefore  he  enticed  the 
heathen  folk  to  His  death  and  then  felt  the  hook,  which  was 
Christ's  divinity. ^ 

Another  post-conquest  manuscript  sums  up  the  career  of  Jesus  in 
this  way: 


Appendix  D,  p.  140. 

2B1.  29. 

^Bl.  85. 

4B1.  97. 

5R.  Morris,  ed.,  Old  English  Homilies,  123  (EETS , 29,34,53} 
Hereafter  the  abbreviation  OEH  will  be  used  for  this  reference. 
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Seven  stride  ne  -made — one  from  heaven  into  the  maiden's  womb; 
the  second  from  that  into  the  stall;  the  third  onto  the  holy- 
rood;  the  fourth  into  the  sepulchre;  the  fifth  into  hell;  the 
sixth  into  this  world;  and  the  seventh  again  into  heaven,-1- 

c.  The  Holy  Spirit.  The  Blickling  gives  the  most  ex- 

plicit teaching  on  the  Holy  Spirit. ^ It  was  "promised  to  the  apos- 
tle-s  for  their  consolation"  and  as  a "pledge  of  the  heavenly  king- 
dom  The  Holy  Spirit  taught  every  good  thing  and  prohibited 

every  evil  thing The  Holy  Spirit  dictated  (dihtode)  all  those 

things  that  holy  men  wrote  either  under  the  old  or  the  new  dispen- 
sation (Jpeodscipe) ."  The  Holy  Spirit  sets  the  apostles  free  from 
all  sin  and  gives  them  power  to  blot  out  the  sins  of  others.  "Not 
alone  to  the  apostles  was  this  gift  bestowed,  but  also,  indeed,  to 
all  mankind " 

d.  Man,  Sin,  and  Salvation.  Moral  and  Social  Teaching. 
Anglo-baxon  teaching  on  the  "chief  end  of  man"  I have  been  unable 
to  discover.  The  Vercelli  comes  closest,  perhaps,  by  defining  his 
function  as  that  of  a missionary.®  But  this  certainly  does  not  rep- 
resent the  full  teaching  on  the  subject. 

On  the  quality  of  this  life,  however,  all  of  the  homi- 
lists' are  agreed.  At  its  best  it  is  a poor  business. 

nhat  else  is  the  life  of  this  world  but  a little  interval  or 

delay  of  death Rather  we  may  think  that  life  is  death's 

Interval  rather  than  life's.  What  man  is  he  that  may  number 
all  the  pains  and  diseases  that  man  is  born  to?  In  sin  he  is 
conceived,  and  he  is  brought  forth  in  his  mother's  pain.  He 
is  nurtured  in  hunger,  in  thirst,  and  in  cold.  In  toil  and 
sweat  he  liveth.  In  weeping  and  in  sadness  and  in  pain  his 
body  must  here  abide,  and  then  the  sinful  shall  end  his  life 
In  the  sulphurous  fires  of  hell. 

Truly  a distressing,  but  quite  representative  passage.  Man  is  com- 
posed of  two  distinct  entities — body  and  soul.  On  this  point  there 


Trinity  College,  Cambridge  MS,  B.  14.  52.  R.  Morris,  ed., 
OEH,  pp.  113  f. 

^The  following  quotations  are  from  the  sermon  In  Die 
Pentecoste , Bl.,  131  ff. 

fXppendix  D,  p.  136. 

4B1 . , 59  f . 
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is  no  speculative  metaphysics;  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  imaginative 
but  not  speculative,  God  is  creator  of  both  body  and  soul,  one  from 
the  loam  of  the  earth,  the  other  of  divine  quality.  Both  must  pre- 
sent themselves  for  judgment.  The  flesh  is  inherently  evil  and  is 
in  continual  struggle  with  the  soul.  The  result  is  conduct. 

Did  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  ab- 
solute predestination  in  regard  to  conduct?  It  did  not — and  for 
good  reason.  It  smacked  too  much  of  paganism.  Aelfric  says  that 
"foolish  men  often  say  that  they  must  live  according  to  destiny 
(gewyrde) ."■*■  This  matter  of  "wyrd"  was  a tender  point.  Apparently 
every  section  of  society  that  lives  by  slaughter  and  in  fear  of 
sudden  death  develops  this  "wyrd"  philosophy.  Familiar  World  War 
phrases,  such  as  "My  number  is  up,"  "You  can't  duck  the  one  that  is 
meant  for  you,"  show  the  contemporaneousness  of  this  view  of  life. 
But  to  Aelfric  such  a pnilosophy  was  repugnant  because  irrational. 

He  insists  that  man  has  a very  real  aoility  to  choose  his  destiny. 

He  bases  all  righteousness  upon  this  point.  "For  that  is  righteous- 
ness, that  to  everyone  be  allowed  his  own  choice.  For  His  right- 
eousness would  be  rendered  vain  if  he  forcibly  subjected  them  to 
His  service. 

"The  Almighty  well  knew  before  He  created  His  creatures,  what 

was  to  come  to  pass But  he  predestined  no  one  to  evil, 

for  lie  himself  is  all  goodness.  He  predestined  the  elect  to 
eternal  life,  because  He  knew  they  would  be  such. 

"He  gave  a most  steadfast  gift  and  a most  steadfast  law 

This  is  the  gift,  that  a man  may  do  what  he  will;  and  this  is 
the  law,  that  God  recompenseth  to  every  man  according  to  his 
works How  our  freedom  ever  needeth  God's  assistance,  be- 

cause we  can  do  no  good  thing  without  God's  help."4 

Elsewhere  Aelfric  is  more  specific  as  to  the  agent  of  this  help. 

"It  is  a great  honour  for  Christian  men,  that  everyone  has  from  his 

1Th.  I,  110. 

?Ibid.,  p.  112. 

JlHcL 

*SE7"I,  377. 
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birth  an  angel  assigned  to  him  in  fellowship "-L 

A discussion  of  astrology  reveals  another  facet  of  the 
same  contention. 


We  are  also  to  know,  that  there  were  some  heretics  who  said, 
that  every  man  is  born  according  to  the  position  of  the  stars, 

and  that  by  their  course  his  destiny  befalls  him Let  this 

error  depart  from  believing  hearts,  that  there  is  any  destiny 
excepting  the  Almighty  Creator,  who  provides  for  every  man  life 
by  his  merits.  Man  is  not  created  for  the  stars,  but  the  stars 
are  created  as  a light  by  night  for  men.^ 

This  conduct,  then,  was  free  to  take  two  directions; 
that  wnich  was  satisfactory  and  that  which  was  unsatisfactory  to 
the  Church. 


(1).  Satisfactory  conduct.  This  type  of  conduct 
may  be  divided  roughly  into  two  classes:  moral  virtue  and  churchli- 
ness.  The  Church  itself  made  no  such  distinction. 

(a) .  Virtues.  With  the  passion  of  the  Middle 
Ages  for  lists  and  numbers,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  a list  of 
the  cardinal  virtues.  Here  is  a typical  one  from  Wulfstan:  "gen- 
erosity, temperance,  chastity,  patience,  gladness,  perseverance, 
love,  and  humility."®  These  lists  usually  contain  eight  instead 

of  the  later  seven  elements.  Mark  iv:  8 had  long  given  the  sugges- 
tion for  a gradation  of  virtue,  a suggestion  later  developed  by 
Jerome.  Virginity  received  hundred-fold  meed,  clean  widowhood 
sixty,  and  virtuous  conjugal  life  thirty.^  Any  adequate  discussion 
of  Anglo-Saxon  homiletical  conceptions  of  these  virtues  would  re- 
quire a separate  dissertation.  Only  the  framework  of  the  subject 
has  here  been  suggested. 

(b)  . Ohurchllness . The  Church  nourished  these 


*Th.  I,  516. 

2Th.  I,  110.  Cf.  Shakespeare,  Julius  Caesar,  I,  2,  140. 
"The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars,  but  in  ourselves... 
®Napier,  88-89. 

4Th.  I,  148. 
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virtues  in  every  way  at  her  command.  Despite  the  large  amount  of 
doctrinal  preaching,  it  was  never  allowed  to  get  in  the  way  of 
moral  teaching.  Throughout  all  this  preaching  runs  a premonition 
of  Impending  disaster.  Even  more  vividly  than  we  do  today,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  homilist  realized  that  society  was  crumbling.  The  old 
cement  of  tribal  loyalty  and  faith  as  between  man  and  man  was  gone. 
The  Church  realized  that  not  only  the  life  of  the  nation  but  its 
own  life  was  at  stake.  Yet  it  waa  true  to  its  spiritual  ideals. 
Later  centuries  were  to  see  the  Church  actively  engaged  in  the  bus- 
iness of  recruiting  armies.  The  Anglo-Saxon  preacher  rather  summon 
ed  men  to  repentance  and  renewal  of  vital  but  lost  attitudes.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  the  woeful  story  of  this  end  of  an  age  with- 
out according  to  these  preachers  the  vision  of  true  social  prophets 

Now  in  this  attempt  at  rejuvenation  of  a totter 
ing  society  the  Church  had  certain  well-tested  techniques  for  its 
use.  "My  brothers,  six  things  are  needful  to  have  the  holy  Chris- 
tian religion  and  most  of  all  in  this  holy  fast  of  Lents  one  is 
confession;  a second  is  penance;  a third  is  vigils;  a fourth  is 
to  fast;  a fifth  is  prayers;  the  sixth  is  alms."^  The  Church,  in 
order  to  preserve  its  own  life,  levied  its  scots  on  many  of  the 
ordinary  activities  of  life,  and  a moral  obligation  was  put  upon 
the  people  to  pay  them.* 2  Waxscot,  soulscot,  plough  alms,  Peter’s 
Pence,  tithes,  and  other  contributions  not  only  kept  the  institu- 
tion alive  but  provided  the  necessities  of  life  to  those  cast-off 
elements  of  society  who  were  not  able  to  gain  their  own  livlihood. 
Especially  is  this  matter  of  almsgiving  stressed.  It  is  the  purge 
of  sin,  and  Its  exercise  is  incumbent  on  every  Christian  man. 

•*-Ver.  Ill,  f.  12  b;  Forster,  Die  Vercelll-Homlllen,  p.  55. 

2Cf.  Napier,  171,  181,  310.  Also  J.  M.  Kemble,  The  Saxon* 
in  England  (London:  B.  Quavitch,  1876),  II,  510. 
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Sabbath-breaking  brought  forth  direct  threats  of  eternal  torment. 

A worshipful  attitude  In  church  was  frequently  enjoined.  The  re- 
ward for  satisfactory  living  is  reserved  for  the  next  world,  where 
the  good  man  goes  to  dwell  with  Christ  and  his  angels  and  takes 
the  place  of  one  of  the  expelled  followers  of  Satan. 

A final  word  may  be  said  of  the  sacraments  as 
a means  of  salvation.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  Aelfric 
conception  of  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist.  That  he  did  not 
hold  the  extreme  views  of  Radbertus  is  quite  certain.  But  he  does 
insist  on  the  spiritual  presence  of  Christ.  Despite  a careful  re- 
view of  Aelfric’ s pronouncements  on  the  subject,  I cannot  agree 
that  he  held  the  position  that  was  later  to  become  dogma.  Nor  Is 
it  Zwinglian  or  Lutheran,  although  it  is  closer  to  Luther  than  to 
Roman  orthodoxy,  ne  stands  close  to  the  Maurist  school  of  thought. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  centuries  of  controversy  had 
not  yet  sharpened  metaphysical  concepts  and  implications.  One  can- 
not escape  the  conclusion  that  a world  of  ideas  have  been  read  into 
Aelfric  by  both  Catholic  and  Protestant. 

On  the  subject  of  baptism  there  is  little  teach 
ing  of  note.  It  is  the  bath  which  cleanses  from  sin  and  is  valid 
when  performed  upon  the  child.  It  may  mitigate  in  seme  slight  way 
the  terrors  of  hell. 

(2).  The  obverse  side  Is  unsatisfactory  conduct. 
Here  again  we  have  several  lists  of  cardinal  sins.  As  a companion 
piece  to  the  list  of  virtues  given  above,  the  Wulfstan  gives  eight 
mortal  sins:  "Covetousness , greed,  lust,  anger,  sorrow,  sloth,  vain 
glory,  and  pride. In  its  thorough-going  dualism,  the  Church,  of 
course,  attributes  the  origin  of  sin  to  the  devil.  "In  three  ways 

1Napier,  68. 
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la  temptation  of  the  devil:  that  is,  in  instigation,  in  pleasure, 

in  consent."^-  Evil  is  permissive. 

But  know  ye  for  certain  that  the  cruel  devil  cannot  hurt  men 
by  any  sickness,  neither  destroy  their  cattle,  without  the 
Lord's  permission.  God  is  all  goodness,  and  he  ever  willeth 
well,  but  the  minds  of  men  may  be  excited  to  evil;  then  God 
permitteth  the  devil  very  often  to  afflict  men  for  their  mis- 
deeds . 

A curious  Lenten  passage  in  the  Blickling  reveals  the  mathematical 
mind. 


Right  is  it  that  all  believing  men  should  these  forty  days  live 
in  abstinence,  and  we  should  also  recollect  that  we  must  ob- 
serve the  ten  commandments  and  the  lore  of  the  four  Gospels; 
because  our  body  was  created  of  four  elements — of  earth,  fire, 
water,  and  air,  so  also  we  sin  through  four  things,  through 
thought,  word,  work,  and  will;  also  there  are  four  times  of  the 
year  in  which  we  often  sin.® 

The  later  Lambeth  MS  487  gives  a list  of  twelve  abuses: 

The  sage  without  good  works;  the  old  man  without  religion;  the 
adolescent  without  obedience;  the  rich  man  without  alms;  women 
without  modesty;  the  lord  without  virtue;  a contentious  Chris- 
tian; a proud  pauper;  an  iniquitous  king;  a neglectful  bishop; 
the  rabble  (plebs)  without  discipline;  the  people  without  law. 

Salvation  from  sin  is  through  the  Church  alone,  and  the  process 

that  the  penitent  went  through  to  get  back  into  the  good  graces  of 

the  Church  is  shrift.  The  passage  from  the  Vercelli  quoted  above 

presents  the  six  steps  of  shrift:  confession,  penance,  vigils, 

fasting,  prayers,  and  alms.  There  is  an  indication  in  the  opening 

portion  of  Vercelli  VIII  that  confession  of  sin  was  still  a public 

matter,  but  this  is  highly  disputable.®  The  Blickling  says, 

"Oh,®  said  St.  Paul,  "that  is  accounted  the  devil's  treasure 
for  a man  to  hide  his  sins  from  his  confessor,  because  to  our 
adversary  a man's  sins  are  more  acceptable  than  all  earthly 
treasure.  The  priest  that  is  tardy  In  driving  out  the  devil 
from  a man  and  in  speedily  ridding  the  soul  with  oil  and  water 
from  the  adversary  shall  be  assigned  to  the  fiery  river  and  the 
iron  hook."® 


1Th.  I,  174. 
fSk.  I,  377. 

]?B1 . 35. 

fOEH,  pp.  107  f. 
jrCTT  Appendix,  p 
6B1.  43. 
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A later  manuscript  present  a list  of  "ten  things  that  hinder  men 
from  their  shrift;  not  all  one  man,  but  some  one  man  and  some  an- 
other, and  they  are  forgetfulness,  ignorance,  negligence,  shame, 
fear,  distrust,  love  of  ease,  confidence,  obstinacy,  and  unbelief."^ 
They  still  dGt  The  power  to  bind  and  loose  sJLns  is  clearly  set 
forth  in  Aelfric. 

Thjs  power  He  then  gave  to  Peter  and  likewise  afterwards,  after 
His  ascension,  to  all  His  apostles.....  The  same  power  has  the 

Almighty  granted  to  bishops  and  holy  massDriests But  the 

key  is  especially  committed  to  Peter 2 

But  the  unjust  bishop  "loses  the  power  that  God  gave  him."3 

The  Church,  however,  did  not  deal  only  with  the 

individual.  There  is  a real  social  vision.  Aelfric  is  bitter  in 

his  opposition  to  drunkenness  as  a social  evil. 

Some  men  also  most  unrighteously  drink  the  whole  night  at  a 
lykewake ... .whereas  no  beer-drinking  is  seemly  at  a wake  but 
rather  holy  prayers  are  fitting  hhere. 

The  famous  Sermo  Lupi  ad  Anglos  is  Bishop  Wulf stan' s bitter  denun*- 

ciation  of  the  vices  and  weaknesses  of  contemporary  Anglo-Saxon 

society.3  The  people,  he  says,  deserve  the  bitter  punishment  that 

has  come  upon  them.  The  churches  are  stripped,  the  orders  dispersed, 

and  the  people  are  turning  to  the  worship  of  idols.  All  ties  of 

kin  and  clan  have  been  shamefully  broken,  nepent,  and  return  to 

God's  laws.  Wulf stan  reveals  the  insecurity  of  a society  based  on 

slavery.6  He  hurls  an  imposing  list  of  social  transgressions  into 

the  teeth  of  his  people. 

Through  mortal  sins  and  evil  deeds,  through  avarice  and  through 
gluttony,  through  theft  and  through  robbery,  through  slave- 
trading and  through  heathen  vices,  through  treachery  and  through 
artifice,  through  lawbreaking  and  through  crimes,  through  at- 


^Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  MS#  B 14,  52,  in  OEH,  pp.  71  f. 
?Th.  I,  372. 

^Th.  I,  234. 

’Sk.  I,  461. 

^Napier,  156  ff. 

"Napier , 163. 
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tacks  on  one's  kinfolk  and  through  murder,  through  violation 
of  holy  orders  and  througii  adultery,  through  incest  and  secret 
Immorality ... .breach  of  oath  and  promise,  and  secret  falsehood.. 
..the  nation  has  come  to  this  distressing  condition. ^ 

But  the  Normans  brought  no  relief. 

So  in  this  world  do  the  rich  who  are  lords  destroy  the  poor 
man  who  are  underlings,  and  moreover  live  on  them  and  obtain 

from  their  labor  hounds  and  hawks  and  horses  and  weapons 

The  underlings  think  daily  how  they  may  labour  most  and  expend 
their  flesh  and  blood  in  hard  toils,  with  feet  and  with  hands, 
and  with  all  their  servile  limbs;  and  yet  they  with  difficulty 

obtain  their  lord' s rights  and  they  themselves  eat  the  worst 

that  they  get  from  the  earth  and  yet  will  not  the  lord  be 
pleased  with  his  just  portion,  but  by  treachery,  or  by  violence, 
will  rob  his  underlings. 2 

A bold  preacher,  for  he  was  speaking  treasonl 

Yet  it  would  not  be  representative  to  stress  too 
much  this  type  of  preaching.  There  was  comparatively  very,  very 
little  of  it.  The  Church  was  in  the  midst  of  society,  an  integral 
part  of  it;  and  its  message  to  the  individual  was,  in  reality,  a 

social  gospel,  stressing  as  it  did  the  social  side  of  individual- 

istic virtues.  Perhaps  it  is  significant  that  Christianity  did  not 
consciously  evolve  the  "social  gospel"  until  it  was  threatened  with 
being  cast  out  into  the  periphery  of  society. 

e.  Eschatology.  The  Church  left  the  subject  of  the 
"last  things"  pretty  much  open,  always  providing,  of  course,  that 
the  bounds  of  orthodoxy  were  not  overstepped.  So  the  homilist  had 
a free  hand  to  elaborate  both  on  the  joys  of  heaven  and  the  punish- 
ments and  horrors  of  hell.  Of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  there  is 
no  trace. 3 


1Napier,  163-164. 

20EH,  p.  17. 

3 The  best  introduction  to  this  discussion  is  a reading  in 
the  order  suggested,  of  the  translations  of  the  Vercelll  Homilies 
XV,  IV,  and  IX  contained  in  the  appendix  to  this  volume.  Waller 
Deering' s The  Anglo-Saxon  Poets  on  the  Judgment  Day  is  an  excellent 
and  exhaustive  study,  and  I have  found  little  to  add  to  it.  Pro- 
fessor Cook's  article  on  "The  Vercelli  Homily  VIII  and  the  Christ," 
Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association, XLII  (1927),  314-330 
is  excellent  evidence  of  the  interdependence  of  poet  and  homilist. 
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Out  of  every  period  of  great  social  stress  in  Christen- 
dom until  our  day  has  come  an  ardent  persuasion  that  the  end  of 
the  world  is  near.  The  close  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  era  is  no  excep- 
tion. The  homilist  could  point  to  all  the  signs  of  the  coming  of 
Anti-Christ.  Wulfstan  tells  his  people  that  "in  this  world  it  is 
true  that  the  longer  it  is,  the  worse  it  is,  and  it  must  needs  be 
very  evil  before  Anti-Christ's  coming. The  very  multiplicity  of 
the  people's  sins  is  evidence  of  the  approach  of  the  end.  This 
interest  is  apparent  in  the  topheavy  emphasis  put  upon  it  in  the 
Vercelli . 

Of  recent  years  the  time-honored  assumption  that  there 
was  a period  of  tense  expectation  around  the  year  1000  has  had 
grave  doubts  cast  upon  it.  nicci,  writing  as  late  as  1929,  bases 
part  of  his  argument  upon  the  "necessities  imposed  by  the  approach- 
ing millenium"  and  goes  on  to  say  that  "the  chaos  (in  society)  in- 
creased. ..  .by  the  bewilderment  due  to  the  approaching  millenium. 

But  Sisam  has  dealt  the  old  idea  a severe  blow  in  listing  four 
pieces  of  evidence  against  it. 

1.  The  most  moving  warning  of  imminent  doom  is  Wulfstan’ s Sermo 
ad  Anglos  written  in  1012. 

2.  The  reference  to  the  end  of  the  world  which  Fehr  quotes  from 
the  preface  to  the  First  Series  (of  Aelfric’s  homilies)  was 
transferred  unchanged  in  MS.  C.  C.  C.  C.  188  to  be  a part  of 
the  first  Advent  sermon;  and  this  MS.  represents  a collection 
that  was  in  Aelfric's  hands  after  1005. 

5.  Before  1000  Aelfric  discusses  the  end  of  the  world  in 
Catholic  Homilies,  I,  608  ff.  "If  the  end  were  a thousand  years 
off,"  he  says,  "That  would  not  be  long."  The  whole  discussion 
would  be  ideal  if  he  believed,  in  defiance  of  the  famous  Gospel 
text,  that  the  time  could  be  fixed  by  the  calendar,  which  he 
does  not  mention.  (But  this  quotation  from  Aelfric  needs  to  be 
read  in  its  context.  After  making  this  statement,  Aelfric  says, 
"But  it  is  not ") 


list.  Space  does  not  here  permit  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
homiletical  treatment  of  this  subject. 

^Napier,  156. 

*A.  Ricci,  "The  Anglo-Saxon  Eleventh  Century  Crisis," 
Review  of  English  Studies,  V (1929),  9-10. 
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4.  His  teaching  is  explicit  in  the  sermon  for  Holy  Virgins, 
which.... was  included  in  the  original  issue  of  the  Second  Series 
about  992.  "No  one  except  God  alone  can  know  when  the  end  will 
come.”  (Th.  II,  568,  574)  This  was,  I think,  the  teaching  of 
the  English  Church  in  the  years  immediately  before  1000. 

Insofar  as  I have  been  able  to  discover,  there  is  only  one  reference 

in  any  of  the  homilies  to  the  millennial  concept. 

Now  must  it  heeds  become  very  evil,  for  his  time  is  very  near, 
even  as  it  is  written  and  was  prophesied  long  agot  post  mille 
annos  soluetur  Satanas.  That  is  in  English,  after  a thousand- 
years  Satan  is  unbound.  A thousand  years  and  even  more  is  now 
gone  since  Christ  was  with  men  in  human  form,  and  now  are  Satan's 
bonds  mightily  loosed,  and  Anti-Christ's  time  is  very  near,  and 
thus  the  world  goes  from  bad  to  worse. 

But  this  homily  must  certainly  be  dated  after  1000  on  the  face  of 

its  own  statement.  It  Is  not  too  much  to  assert  that,  in  the 

English  Church  at  least,  there  was  no  expectation  of  a mi,llenOium 

at  any  fixed,  or  even  approximate,  time.^ 

Aelfric  gives  us  a summary  of  the  eschatalogical  event. 

....Mankind  will  not  wholly  perish  before  the  ending,  but  they 
will,  nevertheless,  have  a short  death  who  shall  then  be  found 
in  life;  for  heavenly  fire  will  pass  over  all  the  world  with 
one  burning,  and  the  dead  shall  arise  from  their  graves  with 
that  fire,  and  the  living  will  be  slain  by  the  fire's  heat,  and 
straightway  after  requickened  to  eternity.  The  fire  will  in  no 
wise  injure  the  righteous  who  had  before  been  cleansed  from  sins, 
but  whosoever  is  uncleansed  shall  eat  the  fire's  breath;  and  we 
shall  all  then  come  to  the  doom.  The  doom  will  be  deemed  on  no 
earthly  field,  but.... we  shall  be  siezed  up  in  clouds  toward 
Christ,  through  the  air;  and  there  will  be  separation  of  right- 
eous and  impious  men.  The  righteous  will  dwell  nowhere  but  with 
God  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  impious  nowhere  but  with 
the  devil  in  hell-torments.* * 4 5 

Aelfric  has  another  Interesting  sidelight  on  the  Ressurection, 

The  apostle  Paul  said  that  we  should  arise  from  death  at  the 
age  that  Christ  was  when  He  suffered,  that  is,  about  thirty- 
three  years. 

Another  collection  of  homilies  contains  this  suggestion. 


1 Kenneth  Slsam,  "MSS.  Bodley  340  and  342:  Aelfric *s  Catho- 
lic  Homilies,"  Review  of  English  Studies,  VIII  (1932),  54,  n.  1. 

^Napier,  p.  83. 

3Cf.  Conclusion  of  Bede's  De  Sex  Aetatlbus. 

4Th.  I,  617;  Naoier,  312. 

5Th.  I,  236. 
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Fire  shall  cleanse  all  believing  men  of  all  the  sins  that  they 
had  renounced  or  repented  or  had  begun  to  repent. 

According  to  one  visionary  the  stream  of  fire  takes  a definite  path. 

It  falleth  first  on  Scotland  (Ireland;  and  then  on  the  Anglekin 
and  there  doth  evil,  then  it  goeth  south  over  the  sea * 

The  Day  of  Doom  is  to  be  on  Sunday.*^  During  the  week  before  the 
Doom  many  terrible  events  are  to  transpire.  At  the  Doom  Christ  is 
the  Judge.  The  devil,  as  a sort  of  prosecuting  attorney,  demands 
judgment.  Vet'celli  IV  indicates  that  the  body  and  soul  are  to  be 
judged  separately.  Out  of  this  situation  has  come  the  dialogue  be- 
tween soul  and  body,  of  which  there  are  three  well-known  specimens 
in  Anglo-Saxon.^  After  the  Judgment  the  body-souls  depart  to  tfreir 
just  reward.  The  descriptions  of  the  torments  of  hell  are  longer 
and  of  a more  vivid  quality  than  those  of  heaven. 

IV.  The  Conclusion:  The  Exemplum 

Most  frequently  the  conclusion  of  the  homily  is  brief  and 
deals  with  one  or  both  of  these  themes:  exhortation  to  moral  virtue 
or  a description  of  the  ritual  prescribed  for  that  particular  day.® 
The  subject  of  the  exemplum  in  early  English  preaching  has 
been  so  thoroughly  discussed  in  Mosher's  study  that  little  can  be 
added  here.®  He  did  not,  however,  have  the  Vercelli  for  reference 
and  a few  exempla  are  there  to  be  found  which  may  be  added  to  the 
list. 

Mosher  defines  the  exemplum  as  "a  short  narrative  used  to 
illustrate  or  confirm  a general  statement."^  Homilies  V and  VI 

*OEH,  p.  171. 
yftapier,  p.  215. 

®Ver.celli  appendix,  p.  16;  Napier,  pp.  222  and  294. 

IVercelli  IV;  Vercelli  poem  III;  Exeter  Book,  II.  130-169. 
?Th.  I,  150,  etc.;  OEH,  61. 

6VanOs,  A.  B.,  in  his  Religious  Visions,  pp.  217  ff.,  has 
added  more  detail  on  the  vision  type  of  exemplum. 

' J . A.  Mosher,  The  Exemplum  in  the  Early  Religious  and 
Didactic  Literature  of  England  tNaw  York:  Columbia  Press,  1911; , 

p.  1. 
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of  the  Vercelli  are  narratives  interspersed  with  admonitions.  The 
description  of  the  earth  by  a devil,  contained  in  homily  IX,  is  more 
properly  an  exemplum.  In  homily  XIII  the  dry  bones  speak  from  the 
grave.  The  story  of  the  institution  of  the  three-day  Rogation  fast 
is  contained  in  homily  XIX. 

Of  a less  specialized  form  of  illustration,  however,  there 
is  a plenitude.  Like  the  great  Teacher,  this  Anglo-Saxon  homilist 
drew  many  a lesson  from  surrounding  Mature.  Vercelli  X is  a master- 
piece in  the  use  of  simile.  The  parable  of  the  transplanting  of 
the  trees,  found  in  Vercelli  VII,  could  well  have  come  from  the 
lips  of  Jesus  himself.  As  one  analyzes  the  special  appeal  of  the 
Vercelli,  he  realizes  that  much  of  it  lies  in  the  fresh  and  vivid 
earthiness  of  its  illustrative  material  and  the  common  sense  views 
of  life's  processes.  Perhaps  more  than  any  of  the  other  collections 
is  it  Saxon  in  its  ideas,  emphases,  and  imagery. 

V . The  Closing  Formula. 

The  content  of  the  closing  formula  has  been  discussed  in 
the  previous  chapter.  It  never  invokes  divine  guidance  upon  the 
congregation,  but  is  an  act  of  worship  upon  the  part  of  the  priest 
and  people,  directed  toward  the  Trinity. 

Is  it  possible  to  estimate  the  effectiveness  of  Anglo-Saxon 
preaching?  Unfortunately  it  is  not.  let  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
Christian  pulpit  was  a very  great  force  in  that  society.  Legal  doc- 
uments are  always  prefaced  with  religious  statements.  Contracts 
invoke  the  sanctions  of  religion.  The  state  provides  for  the  peace- 
ful exercise  of  preaching.  Aings  encourage  it.  Poets  make  the 
message  of  the  sermon  the  subject  of  their  art.  Social  institutions 
are  bulwarked  by  its  threats  and  adjurations.  Here  the  vital  pro- 
cesses of  Christian  living  are  studied  and  strengthened.  Written 
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history  will  always  be  silent  in  regard  to  forces  like  this.  Yet 
who  can  doubt  the  genuine  effectiveness  of  the  Christian  preacher 
in  the  midst  of  a society  that  looks  to  him  alone  for  spiritual 
guidance? 


APPENDIX  D 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  VERCELLI  HOMILIES 

Homily  I 

A more  or  less  free  translation  of  the  Passion  narrative 
as  found  In  John  18:12  - 19:42. 

Homily  II 

An  abridgment  of  Homily  XXI.  The  materials  contained  In 
the  summary  of  that  homily  down  as  far  as  the  phrase  "....for  by 
it  angels  were  turned  into  devils"  is  not  given  in  this  second 
homily.  We  find  here  a poem  on  Dooms-Day,  which  is  slightly  abridged 
in  the  twenty-first  homily. 

Behold,  stand  we  not  in  fear  of  the  awe  of  the  future  dooms- 
day, which  is  the  great  day  of  trouble  and  the  day  of  sorrow 
and  the  day  of  clamor  and  the  day  of  lamentation  and  the  day  of 
affliction  and  the  day  of  mourning  and  the  day  of  darkness.  On 
that  day  is  manifest  to  us 

the  open  heavens  and  the  glory  of  angels 

the  destruction  of  creatures  and  the  doom  of  earth 

the  overcoming  of  liars  and  the  falling  of  stars 

the  noise  of  the  thunderbolt  and  the  storm*  s darkness 

the  fighting  in  the  sky  and  the  noise  of  fire 

the  groaning  of  creation  and  warfare  of  the  spirits 

and  the  grim  company  and  the  divine  might 

and  the  hot  hail  and  the  hubbub  of  hell's  denizens 

burst  from  their  stronghold  and  song  of  trumpets 

and  wide-spread  burning  and  the  bitter  day 

and  the  great  destruction  and  the  wickedness  of  man 

the  anxiety  of  sorrow  and  the  parting  of  souls 

and  the  death-bearing  dragon  and  the  destruction  of  the  devil 

and  the  narrow  pit  and  the  black  death 

and  the  burning  ground  and  the  bloody  stream 

and  the  trembling  of  strong  fiends  and  the  rain  of  fire 

and  groaning  of  the  heathen  and  the  fulness  of  praise 

by  the  heavenly  multitude  and  the  might  of  their  Lord 

and  that  great  assembly  and  that  awful  warband 

and  that  fiercu  king  and  the  just  doom 

of  our  sin-shame  and  the  objection  of  the  fiends 

and  the  bright  form  and  the  trembling  troop 

the  terrible  clamor  and  the  weeping  of  people 

and  the  sorrowful  host  and  the  multitude  of  sinners 

the  groaning  pit  and  the  yawning  hell 
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and  the  horror  of  serpents.^- 

Homily  III 

A late  text  with  an  English  translation  may  be  found  in 
A.  0.  Balfour,  ed..  Twelfth  Century  Homilies  In  M3.  Bodley  343 
(EETS,  Vol.  137),  pp.  40-48. 

This  discourse  deals  with  six  things  necessary  to  living 
the  Christian  life:  confession,  repentance,  watching,  prayer,  fast- 
ing, almsgiving.  The  sermon  is  largely  taken  up  with  quotations 
from  the  Fathers  on  these  points. 

Homily  IV 


My  brethren,  I bid  you  weep  for  your  sins,  for  your  tears 
are  not  counted  for  naught  in  the  next  world.  Here  the  Lord 
is  patient  with  us;  at  Doomsday  he  will  not  be.  With  gladness 
are  we  in  our  mother's  womb;  and  yet  with  sorrow  she  bears  us. 
Some  are  born  here  to  live  in  need,  some  moderately,  some  in 
the  greatest  wealth;  and  yet  all  shall  end  their  lives  in  sor- 
row. Let  us  earn  in  this  world  the  eternal  joy  which  none  can 
take  away.  There  is  little  bliss  here  on  earth.  Though  one 
live  here  a thousand  or  a thousand  thousand  years,  yet  after- 
ward he  would  think  this  world  but  an  eyewlnk.  lA  long  list  of 
sins  and  their  appeopiate  punishments  follows.)  Boundless  is 
the  fire's  heat  and  none  the  less  is  the  cold.  In  the  twinkle 
of  an  eye  all  of  hell's  denizens  turned  to  ice,  then  back  to 
hotness.  Let  us  take  care  that  we  weep  not  eternally.  Who  is 
so  hard-hearted  that  he  may  not  weep  the  future  punishment  and 
dread  it?  What  is  better  in  this  world  than  that  we  do  penance 
and  alms  so  that  we  may  afterward  escape  eternal  punishment? 

Woe  to  the  man  who  lacks  good  deeds  on  Doomsday.  There  the  son 
cannot  help  the  father,  nor  the  father  the  son;  but  each  shall 
be  judged  by  his  own  works.  Think  how  God  has  constituted  this 
earth  to  live  upon.  He  put  us  above  hell  and  under  heaven;  earth 
is  between  the  two  in  the  middle.  On  this  earth  we  are  neither 
God's  angels  nor  yet  dumb  beasts.  There  is  little  between  man 
and  beast  but  Intellect.  God  gave  us  that  intellect  for  our 
soul's  salvation.  Christ  himself  said:  "He  that  is  merciful  to 
widows  and  orphans  in  my  name  shall  be  lifted  up  in  eternity." 

The  peacemakers,  the  truthful,  the  patient,  and  the  faithful 
receive  eternal  reward."  He  hath  placed  us  on  this  earth  and 
we  should  be  obedient  to  Him.  Behold  how  Doomsday  is  to  be 
dreaded,  for  we  shall  stand  before  the  judge  of  the  world  and 
all  hell  s denizens  will  be  there  to  hear  the  judgment  of  the 
doomed.  Those  that  toiled  most  in  God's  name  and  repented  of 
their  sins  are  taken  to  bliss.  The  Lord  then  says  to  His  angels 
"Take  this  happy  soul."  The  angels  say:  "A  place  is  prepared 
for  thee  in  heaven."  Then  says  the  soul  blithely  to  the  angels: 
"I  see  where  my  body  stands  in  the  midst  of  this  multitude. 


•'■This  poem  is  to  be  found  in  at  least  four  other  was.  Cf. 
Napier,  186. 
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Let  me  have  it.  Let  it  not  be  worm's  meat  nor  turn  to  corrup- 
tion. tie  worked  for  me,  and  I rejoiced  in  him.  He  was  unhappy 
in  this  short  world  that  x might  have  unchanging  bliss.  I was 
glad  in  my  mirth,  and  he  groaned  and  was  anxious  how  I should 
live  in  eternity.  He  fasted  and  x surfeited.  I played  and  he 
wept  for  me."  Then  the  soul  looked  with  happy  eyes  at  his  body 
and  said:  "Rejoice,  rejoice  in  the  Lord  God.  I rejoice  in  thee. 
Whatever  of  good  that  was  easy  to  do  in  God's  name,  that  you 
desired  that  I might  be  in  glory  after  the  separation  of  us  two. 
Lord,  do  not  separate  me  and  my  body.  He  had  hope  in  Thee. 

He  was  strong  and  steadfast  in  Thy  commandments;  he  was  ready 
in  good  works.  He  was  not  a quarreler  nor  overbold  nor  hot- 
hearted;  nor  did  he  love  gluttony.  He  was  not  a miser,  nor  an 
extortioner,  nor  proud  nor  wicked  nor  false,  nor  devil-crafts 
loved  he.  Lord  Savior,  1 ask  Thee  in  humble  and  mild  voice 
that  Thou  let  not  my  body  be  led  to  destruction,  that  mightily 
worked  for  me  in  Thy  name.  Let  him  not,  Lord,  be  so  afflicted, 
oefore  he  was  busied  with  manifold  tasks,  for  he  wished  me  never 
to  have  eternal  labors.  Lord  Savior,  he  often  dispensed  alms, 
for  he  wished  me  not  to  be  anhungered  eternally.  He  gave  the 
thirsty  to  drink,  for  he  wished  me  not  to  thirst  in  this  world. 
He  was  of  friendly  counsel,  that  I might  not  be  wearied  with 
words  in  eternity." 

How  fair  a speech  was  this.  Then  shone  the  body  in  many 
colors.  First  he  was  the  hue  of  ordinary  man;  then  of  the  fair- 
est man's  colors;  then  the  fairness  of  flowers,  the  lily,  the 
rose;  then  a color  like  gold  and  silver  and  most  precious  gems 
and  jewels;  next  he  glittered  like  the  stars  and  glowed  like 
the  moon  and  shone  like  the  sun  when  it  is  brightest.  Then 
said  the  voice  of  the  mild  Judge:  "From  this  body's  hue  man  may 
observe  that  what  the  soul  says  is  so."  Then  said  the  mighty 
voice:  "Go  in  that  house  where  you  were  before.  Both  of  you 
have  earned  eternal  rest.  Now  you  have  it  unchangingly."  Then 
at  once  soul  and  body  were  one  and  soon  were  speaking,  for  while 
they  were  two,  the  body  could  not  speak  but  stood  as  if  it  were 
the  dust  of  the  earth  or  the  hardest  of  stones.  But  they  start- 
ed to  speak  as  soon  as  they  were  one  and  said:  "Lord,  Thou  wert 
before  the  world,  and  Thou  reignest  over  all  the  world,  and  Thou 
art  ever  in  eternity;  and  Thy  power  faileth  toward  none  who  hold 
Thy  commandments.  Thou  are  life's  oreator  and  Lovesong  of  all 
the  saints.  Thou  art  the  hope  of  the  sorrowful,  the  Savior  of 
the  world;  and  Thou  art  the  weary  man's  rest  and  light  for  the 
blind  and  speech  for  the  dumb  and  hearing  for  the  deaf  and 
cleansing  for  the  leper  and  walking  for  the  halt  and  the  sweet- 
est taste  of  all  bitterness;  and  all  the  sorrowful  may  find  joy 
in  Thee  and  Thou  art  the  creator  of  all  works,  the  first  of  all 
fruits,  the  illumination  of  all  darkness.  All  winsomeness  they 
find  who  love  Thee;  and  of  all  distress  Thou  art  a well  of  re- 
freshment." Consider  these  words  of  the  Lord.  He  will  say  to 
the  true  soul:  "Come,  ye  blessed  and  inherit  the  kingdom  with 
my  Father  in  the  heaven  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  that  was  prepared 
for  you  from  earth  s beginning,  for  all  who  loved  my  law." 

Then  the  sinful  stand  forth,  and  mourn  and  weep  and  quake  in 
expectation  of  the  doom.  And  the  savior  takes  on  a terrifying 
hue  and  says  in  an  awful  voice:  "What  do  you  expect,  for  you 
did  not  your  works?"  Then  are  they  ashamed,  for  they  would  not 
do  good  works.  Then  the  soul  calls  to  its  body:  "I  was  a spirit 
sent  to  thee  from  God  and  thou  wert  the  dust  of  the  earth.  Woe 
to  me  that  x ever  dwelt  in  thee.  Woe  to  thee  in  eternity.  Woe 
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to  me  that  I ever  dwelt  In  thee.  Thou  earthloam,  and  dust, 
and  worm's-  food,  thou  gluttonous  bag,  and  corruption,  and  foul- 
ness, and  carcass,  why  didst  thou  forget  me  and  the  future  time? 
Thou  didst  not  bethink  thyself  of  how  I should  live  in  eternity; 
but  every  day  thou  repinedst  (and  that  was  thy  greatest  care; 
how  thou  couldst  fill  thy  throat  with  sweetmeats;  and  meanwhile 
forgot  me  and  good  works.  Every  day  thou  wroughtest  thy  portion 
of  sin  and  amended  not  at  all.  I was  never  honored  in  thee; 
but  always  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  were  too  long  together. 

When  I saw  thy  pursuers  with  spear  and  sword  and  club,  then 
fain  would  I that  I were  out  of  thee.  I saw  that  thou  gottest 
for  me  eternal  unhappiness.  All  the  evil  that  thou  didst  was 
well  pleasing  to  thee;  but  it  was  thy  sport  how  thou  mightest 
work  the  most  unrighteousness;  and  it  is  now  my  bondage l"  And 
in  a mournful  tone  the  soul  spake:  "Lo,  thou  Death,  why  didst 
thou  not  come  to  my  body?  As  long  as  he  lived  he  nearly  for- 
got thee;  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  must  live  forever  and  never 
be  buried  in  death.  Knowest  thou  not  how  much  he  opposed  me? 

On  one  day  he  often  did  a thousand  evils  and  would  not  turn  to 
penitence;  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  live  until  Doomsday.  Why 
did  you  let  him  live  so  long?  He  was  not  zealous  in  alms,  nor 
of  good  will  to  the  poor,  nor  merciful  to  the  prisoner.  He  was 
not  glad  to  give  God  aught  of  his  treasure.  Ho  weary  man  found 
rest  with  him.  Ho  hungry  man  found  succour  at  his  board.  He 
would  not  clothe  the  naked  with  his  old  clothes.  Often  widows 
and  orphans  went  from  his  house  without  honor  or  comfort;  and 
he  feasted  at  his  banquets  until  I was  nearly  suffocated.  Be- 
hold, thou  Death,  why  wouldst  thou  not  take  that  worm*  s meat 
and  release  me  from  that  foul  corruption  and  the  false  flesh? 

He  thought  that  his  flesh  must  live  forever;  he  thought  that 
his  throat  was  his  Savior  Christ  and  that  his  belly  was  the 
Lord  God;  and  with  everything  he  gratified  himself  as  if  it  were 
his  Lord.  And  now  for  his  indulgence  he  has  eternal  death,  and 
for  his  great  stinginess  earned  it  for  both  of  us.  Because  he 
inordinantly  fed  his  body  with  delicacies,  he  has  earned  for  me 
eternal  hunger.  Because  he  overdrank,  he  has  earned  for  me 
eternal  thirst.  Because  he  idly  adorned  his  body,  he  earned 
for  me  eternal  nakedness.  Because  he  often  spoke  hurtful  words 
in  his  presumptious  boasting,  he  earned  for  me  eternal  humilia- 
tion. Because  thou  mightily  plunderedst  and  ravagedst  other 
men,  we  both  have  eternal  pain.  Because  in  idleness  thou  caused 
many  faults  and  the  righteous  sinned  with  thee,  thou  hast  earned 
for  me  eternal  grief.  Behold,  thou  worm's-chow  and  wolf's  bite 
and  bird's  food;  and  thou  that  wert  God's  image  as  long  as  I 
was  in  thee,  where  now  is  thy  might  and  strength?  Hot  one  of 
thy  friends  has  any  love  for  thee;  neither  father  nor  mother, 
brother  nor  sister,  since  death  has  parted  us.  Thy  wife  and 
children  hate  and  loath  thee.  Lo,  you  fierce-minded  flesh,  why 
did  you  not  receive  me  while  I was  with  you?  I was  at  thy  be- 
ginning and  thy  birth;  and  then  I was  a spirit,  come  to  you 
from  God.  I was  thy  comliness  and  thy  winsomeness.  I was  every 
good  quality  in  thee;  and  thou  wert  nothing  without  me.  But 
you  thought  not  on  any  good  or  on  thy  Lord  who  sent  me  to  thee. 

I had  a loathsome  prisoning  in  thee.  All  that  thou  didst  pleas- 
ing to  the  flesh  was  a weariness  to  me.  All  that  you  loved, 
that  I hated.  Hever  once  were  we  of  one  will,  for  you  scorned 
God's  commands  and  His  holy  teaching."  Then  the  dead  flesh 
stood  ashamed  and  could  give  no  answer  to  his  ghost,  and  sweat 
a terrible  sweat  and  it  fell  from  him  in  unfair  drops,  bright 
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In  many  hues.  Then  he  became  bluish,  then  a sallow  yellow, 
then  bleached,  then  colorless;  at  times  he  was  coal  black;  and 
the  soul  takes  on  like  and  even  worse  colors,  and  both  stand 
affrighted  and  tremblingly  await  doom.  Thai  the  devil  calls  to 
the  judge  and  says  to  Him.  "These  are  mine.  From  their  youth 
to  their  old  age  they  obeyed  me  and  when  Thy  teachers  came  to 
him  and  would  instruct  his  soul,  then  was  I ever  by  him.  Lo, 
why  may  1 not  have  that  which  I took  with  my  tricks?"  Then 
says  the  king's  voice;  "Go  thou,  soul.  Into  that  lost  house. 
Because  ye  sinned  together,  ye  shall  perish  together."  Then 
He  afterward  said  to  the  sinful  soul:  "Depart,  ye  accursed, 
into  that  eternal  fire  that  my  Father  reserved  to  the  devil 
and  his  angels."  Then  has  the  devil  wrought  bows  and  arrows. 

The  bow  is  made  of  pride;  the  arrows  are  of  as  many  kinds  as 
man  has  sins.  (The  homilist  then  goes  on  to  list  the  arrows.) 
The  devil's  wish  is  that  all  shall  hit  the  mark  and  none  shall 
miss.  In  hell  the  devil  shoots  with  his  bow  and  everyday  tries 
to  shoot  us  with  the  arrows  I before  named.  There  J.s  much  need, 
then,  that  we  have  the  protecting  shields  that  the  Lord  gives 
us.  (Each  shield  is  a virtue.)  Every  day  we  have  two  masters; 
let  us  follow  One  who  comes  from  heaven. 

Homily  V 

At  this  special  time  we  celebrate  the  coming  of  Christ,  for 
the  glorious  King  humbled  himself  and  came  from  heaven  to  earth 
and  was  born  in  a human  body.  For  the  merciful  Father  would  not 
let  his  creatures  perish  that  He  had  shaped  In  His  own  likeness; 
but  He  wished  to  save  us  from  that  hard  captivity  of  the  devil's 
service,  as  Luke  said:  (Then  follows  an  Anglo-Saxon  translatidn 
of  Luke  2:1-18--  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Christ.)  Now  we 
heard  said  in  this  gospel  that  Augustus  the  emperor  reigned 
over  all  the  earth  and  was  sole  ruler  on  the  earth  at  that  time 
when  our  Savior  was  born.  By  that  was  signified  that  he  came 
in  mortal  body,  he  that  said  of  himself:  "To  me  is  given  might 
in  heaven  and  earth."  And  as  a command  was  proclaimed  by 
Augustus,  so  afterward  through  His  holy  apostles  was  Christ's 
word  proclaimed  throughout  the  earth.  Just  as  Augustus  reigned 
over  all  the  earth  ere  Christ  came,  so  now  Christ  has  the  aldor- 
dom  of  this  and  the  next  world.  Many  wonders  occurred  in  Aug- 
ustus's kingdom  which  betokened  Christ's  coming  to  earth.  One 
of  the  wonders  was  that  when  the  emperor  came  to  Rome,  at  the 
third  time  of  the  day,  golden  rings  were  seen  about  the  sun; 
and  by  the  rings  was  betokened  that  in  His  kingdom  would  be 
born  the  prince  who  is  rightly  named  the  Sun  of  righteousness. 

It  happened  also  that  the  emperor  forgave  all  guilty  Roman  folk 
In  his  kingdom;  which  signified  that  in  his  kingdom  would  come 
One  who  would  forgive  men  all  their  sins.  And  in  the  emperor's 
day  all  the  slaves  that  had  fled  from  their  masters  were  com- 
pelled to  right  service;  and  those  that  refused  were  destroyed 
with  death,  by  this  was  betokened  that  through  Christ  mankind 
should  be  subjected  to  God's  obedience;  and  those  who  received 
not  right  faith  are  driven  to  hell's  torments.  In  Augustus 
time  there  was  such  peace  on  earth  that  men  bore  no  weapons, 
and  with  wisdom-craft  was  peace  maintained.  And  he  also  sent 
his  troops  into  many  nations  so  that  evil  men  did  no  wrong  for 
fear  of  them.  In  that  great  peace  was  symbolized  the  coming 
of  true  Peace  Into  the  world.  In  three  ways  were  men  commanded 
in  the  emperor's  day:  that  everyone  should  pay  tribute;  that 
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all,  rich  or  poor,  should  pay;  and  that  the  tribute  should  not 
be  received  except  in  a man's  native  place,  oy  that  is  signi- 
fied that  we  should  pay  tribute  of  right  faith  to  God  in  three 
ways:  that  is,  on  word,  and  on  thought,  and  in  deed.  And  God 
receives  not  the  tribute  except  in  our  own  land:  that  is,  whe- 
ther inwardly  or  outwardly,  that  we  live  to  God  in  our  inward 
hearts  and  fulfill  our  faith  with  good  deeds  and  confess  with 
our  mouths,  as  Paul  said.  The  gospeller  said  that  all  the  world 
was  enrolled  when  Christ  was  born.  That  betokened  that  the 
names  of  all  holy  people  would  be  inscribed  in  heaven.  Cyrinus 
was  the  emperor's  reeve  in  Syria.  First  he  paid  the  emperor's 
tax  and  then  all  the  folk  after  that.  In  that  he  symbolized 
the  blessed  Peter,  Christ's  chief  thegn,  for  from  him  came  the 
first  confession  of  Christ's  name  and  now  we  invoke  the  Holy 
Trinity.  We  are  to  understand  that  it  was  ordained  in  a spiri- 
tual way  that  Joseph  went  to  Bethlehem  from  Galilee;  for  Beth- 
lehem is  called  the  "house  of  bread."  Rightly  so,  for  there 
was  horn  the  Bread  of  Life.  When  Joseph  and  Mary  came  to 
Bethlehem,  Mary  was  great  with  child,  not  by  Joseph,  but  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Christ  is  called  the  first-born  of  Mary,  not 
that  she  ever  had  any  other  child  but  Christ.  But  He  is  the 
first  of  all  creation  and  He  created  all.  None  before  Him  as- 
cended from  hell,  nor  any  arose  from  death.  We  heard  that 
Christ  was  placed  in  a bin  when  he  was  born;  that  is  the  place 
where  men  give  fodder  to  animals.  The  bin  symbolizes  God's 
altar,  the  animals , faithful  men  that  receive  the  food  of  Christ's 
body  there.  But  we  must  first  cleanse  ourselves  before  we  par- 
take of  the  sacrament  of  Christ's  body  and  blood.  The  shepherds 
of  the  narrative  betoken  the  good  teachers.  The  annunciation 
of  the  angels  indicates  that  Christ  was  not  given  to  the  Jev/s 
alone  but  to  all  people  who  have  faith  in  God.  Before  Christ's 
birth  we  were  at  odds  with  the  angels  and  were  cast  away  from 
their  brightness  through  the  first  sin  and  many  others.  And 
after  Christ  submitted  to  the  weakness  of  the  body,  then  the 
angels  looked  not  on  our  weakness,  but  straightway  turned  to 
peace  and  love  toward  us,  for  they  saw  that  through  Christ's* 
birth  the  ranks  of  the  redeemed  should  be  filled.  We  heard 
that  our  Savior  had  much  humility  out  of  love  for  us.  He  came 
from  heaven  to  earth  that  we  might  ascend  from  earth  to  heaven. 

He  must  needs  be  wound  with  cloths  that  we  might  be  loosed 
from  sin's  bands.  He  was  placed  in  a bin  in  a narrow  and  mean 
place  that  He  might  give  us  a wonderful  dwelling  in  heaven. 

Then  it  behoves  us  to  strive  earnestly  before  bitter  death  comes, 
that  we  may  be  partakers  of  the  divine  gift.  Then  shall  we  be 
as  angels.  So  let  us  cleanse  our  lives.  Heaven  is  a place  of 
bliss  and  light  and  life;  He  lives  and  reigns  eternally. 

Homily  VI 

Incipit  narrare  mlracula  que  facta  fuerant  ante  adventum 
Salvatoris  nostri  lesu  Christ!. 

It  says  here  concerning  the  event  celebrated  today  that 
Almighty  God  himself  sought  the  world  and  was  born  through  an 
uncorrupt  woman  to  save  men  from  destruction  in  hell;  and  on 
this  day,  the  Lord's  birthday,  tie  filled  all  the  world  with 
new  light.  And  this  event  all  God's  saints  foretold  from  the 
beginning.  -1This  is  the  day  that  the  Lord  made;"  for  on  this 
day  the  King  of  all  kings  and  the  Ruler  of  all  rulers  sought 
this  earth.  As  the  holy  time  approached,  when  the  Lord  would 
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be  born  in  the  body,  many  signs  betokening  the  birth  of  a king 
took  place.  It  first  happened  that  on  that  day  on  which  he  was 
born  that  no  man  might  fight  with  weapons;  but  those  that  wished 
to  fight  straightway  found  that  their  arms  went  to  sleep  and 
their  hands  hung  heavy  and  they  themselves  became  peaceful  of 
spirit  and  could  not  fight.  It  also  came  to  pass  that  seven 
nights  before  Christ  was  born  the  sun  began  to  shine  at  midnight 
as  if  it  were  summer  when  it  shines  hottest  and  brightest.  Not 
many  nights  before  Christ  was  born  three  wells  sprang  up,  and 
from  one  of  them  oil  flowed  from  early  morning  until  evening; 
and  every  man  who  came  there  and  took  of  it  was  forgiven.  Num- 
berless other  wonders  took  place  at  that  time.  On  the  same  day, 
that  is  Fir-Sunday  (Christmas  Eve)  before  the  morning  star 
arose  the  emperor  went  to  the  town  of  Bethlehem.  While  it  was 
the  third  hour  of  the  day  he  looked  at  the  sun  in  the  sky,  and 
he  and  all  his  men  observed  that  the  sun  shone  brighter  than 
ever  before  and  it  was  surrounded  by  threefold  golden  rings. 

When  Augustus  saw  that,  he  called  to  all  his  men  and  said: 

"That  is  the  sign  that  heaven's  king  sends  before  Him;  and  I 
know  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  He  will  see  us  in  the  world. 
For  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  besides  other  wonders  that 
should  be  said  concerning  his  birth,  this  was  the  final  sign 
to  be  made  before  He  was  born  on  earth.  It  behoves  us  then  to 
worship  the  King  who  sends  his  so  plain  sign  before  Him."  And 
straightway  he  commanded  that  throughout  all  his  kingdom  every- 
one who  was  in  prison  should  be  released  snd  all  crimes  forgiven 
(The  stories  immediately  following  are  taken  from  Pseudo-Matthew 
chaps.  13,  17,18,22,23,24,25;  chaps.  19-21  have  been  lost  in 
the  MS.  For  resumes  of  these  stories  see  M.  R.  James,  The 
Apocryphal  Mew  Testament,  pp.  74-76.)  Then  Jesus  grew  and  was 
strong  of  spirit,  and  he  was  filled  with  power  and  wisdom  with 
God  and  with  man.  To  Whom  alone  be  glory  and  honor  world  with- 
out end.  Behold,  we  have  now  heard  conerning  the  Lord's  birth 
and  glorious  childhood.  Let  us,  then,  with  His  example  before 
us,  strive  to  do  better.  Let  us  have  love  and  peace  betwixt 
us;  then  shall  we  receive  our  eternal  reward. 

Homily  VII 

It  Is  an  excellent  and  holy  thing  to  cast  out  carelessness 
and  depart  from  greed  and  care  not  for  worldly  things  and  turn 
our  minds  to  God's  love  and  scorn  the  desires  of  this  world. 
Certainly  such  counsel,  along  with  affliction,  should  bring 
forth  the  forenamed  things.  Truly  Christ's  chosen  ones  whom 
we  shall  name,  were  made  worthy  through  tribulation  and  instruc- 
tion. One  of  these  at  the  beginning  of  the  world  was  Abel, 
another  Noah.  The  righteous  man  cannot  be  without  affliction 
among  the  unrighteous.  Certainly  Noah  alone  was  righteous 
among  all  mankind;  and  he  was  beloved  of  God  for  his  righteous- 
ness. Hearken  to  what  I now  say:  If  you  are  now  afflicted, 
you  have  the  example  of  a multitude  of  holy  men.  Think  you 
that  you  alone  suffer  without  example?  Consider  now  what  trans- 
pired before  the  flood,  and  how  Abraham  was  harmed  and  deprived 
of  his  wives  and  what  miserable  danger  he  suffered  from  warfare 
and  hunger.  Remember,  too,  what  persecution  Isaac  reaped  and 
how  we  worked  as  a servant  and  other  men  took  the  reward  of  his 
labors.  Remember,  also,  Jacob's  manifold  troubles;  concerning 
these  trials  he  said  to  Pharaoh:  "Few  and  evil  are  my  days;  and 
they  come  not  to  my  father's  days."  Remember,  also,  Joseph  and 
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Mo  s e s , David  and  Ell  and  Samuel  and  all  the  holy  prophets. 
Through  suffering  they  were  renowned.  What,  do  you  expect 
through  idleness  to  achieve  to  the  fame  of  those  who  earned  it 
laboriously?  Without  doubt  you  may,  if  you  will.  I tell  you, 
the  apostles  were  more  afflicted  than  any  other  men.  "Narrow 
and  strait  is  the  way."  Remember,  also,  that  all  men  live  in 
this  world  in  sensual  temptation.  Think  also  of  the  rich  man 
(referring  to  the  story  of  Dives  and  Lazarus)  who  daily  feasted 
here  and  is  there  perpetually  damned.  And  remember  the  Jews 
that  indulged  themselves  all  their  lives,  of  whom  it  was  said 
that  their  bellies  were  their  god.  Remember,  also,  those  that 
were  destroyed  in  Sodom  because  of  their  unrestrained  appetites 
and  of  those  who  were  in  Noah's  day.  Concerning  those  of  Sodom 
it  was  said  that  they  saturated  themselves  with  bread.  If  the 
abundance  of  bread  worked  evil,  what  can  be  said  of  manifold 
sv/eetmeats?  Remember  how  Esau  led  his  days  in  persecution,  he 
who  before  in  his  life  had  been  God's  child,  through  contempla- 
tion of  a very  beautiful  woman  was  lost  in  hell.  Think  also 
how  those  were  undone  who  in  their  madness  sought  adultery  with 
men  and  (think)  of  all  the  kings  of  babylon  and  Egypt;  all  of 
them  ended  their  lives  unhappily  and  are  now  in  eternal  punish- 
ment. And  just  such  punishment  is  reserved  to  the  man  who  now 
lives  the  kind  of  life  they  did.  Remember  what  Christ  said, 
that  those  who  had  fine  clothes  could  have  no  part  in  God. 

(The  text  here  is  quite  ^corrupt.) 

For  what  reason  do  you  think  that  women  are  so  morally  bad 
of  nature?  Yet  it  is  so:  in  their  comfortable  life  they  are 
weak  because  they  are  always  within  doors  and  work  at  nothing 
hard  and  bathe  frequently  and  smear  themselves  with  perfumes 
and  always  rest  on  fine  beds,  you  may  understand  this  better 
when  I tell  you  that  if  you  take  a tree  out  of  some  orchard  and 
windy  place  and  put  it  in  a sheltered  and  watery  spot,  you  may 
behold  that  it  quickly  loses  its  fairness  that  it  had  in  its 
own  place.  But  think  of  the  women  that  do  hard  and  churlish 
work;  then  you  know  that  they  are  more  healthy  and  active  than 
those  people  who  live  in  idleness.  And  idleness  harms  the 
soul  as  much  as  the  body.  Let  us  therefore  strengthen  body 
and  soul  with  toil,  not  weaken  them  with  idleness. 

I do  not  say  this  to  you  men  alone  but  to  the  women.  Be- 
hold, woman,  how  do  you  hope  to  save  your  body  with  ointments 
and  copious  washings  and  other  softness?  Of  that  cometh  weak- 
ness, not  power.  When  you  flatter  the  body,  it  is  not  as  fair 
as  it  was  before.  If  you  then  indulge  the  desires  of  the  flesh, 
it  cannot  retain  either  its  strength  or  its  fairness  but  is  al- 
ways sick  and  sad.  Behold,  you  know  that  every  house  is  fairer 
that  man  whitens.  So  is  every  body  the  fairer  that  is  illumined 
by  the  soul.  Let  us  flee  this  world.  Some  men  think  of  nothing 
but  to  eat,  drink,  and  enjoy  abundance.  Let  us  not  do  that  but 
follow  Paul's  teaching.  "Take  no  thought  of  the  desires  of  the 
flesh."  Why  eat  only  to  increase  the  size  of  the  dungheap? 

Feed  your  body  rightly  and  eschew  gluttony.  Eat  no  more  than 
you  can  digest.  Good  meat  is  excellent  both  for  body  and  for 
mind.  It  is  helpful  for  it  to  be  easily  and  well  digested. 

Of  gluttony  comes  much  infirmity.  But  gluttony  is  better  than- 
hunger.  Hunger  soon  kills  the  body;  gluttony  fouls  the  body. 

We  avoid  hunger  and  love  that  no  better  than  gluttony.  I teach 
not  that  men  kill  themselves  through  starvation,  but  that  they 
eat  enough  for  health  and  nourishment  that  the  body  may  be  able 
to  fulfill  the  desires  of  the  soul.  Overeating  cannot  thwart 
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the  soul;  but  it  ruins  the  fellowship  between  body  and  soul. 

From  over-eating  come  adultery  and  sinful  desires,  as  serpents 
propagate  in  stagnant  water;  and  from  moderation  come  good  works, 
and  good  fruit  from  clean  earth.  Therefore  I say,  that  we  cor- 
rupt not  our  bodies  with  over-eating,  but  with  moderation  adorn 
ourselves  and  keep  ourselves  from  pestilence  and  receive  the 
good  that  Christ  has  promised. 

Homily  VIII 

Saint  Gregory  advised  us  to  think  carefully  about  ourselves, 
he  reminds  us  that  the  Lord  warned  us  of  the  destruction  of  the 
world.  My  brethren,  let  us  never  think  our  sins  so  great  that 
we  are  ashamed  to  confess  them;  for  it  is  more  excellent  that 
one  express  his  guilt  before  other  men  than  afterward  to  have 
to  do  it  on  Doomsday  before  God  and  His  angels  and  the  divine 
multitude.  Paul  said:  "It  is  necessary  for  us  all  to  appear 
on  Doomsday  before  God's  high  seat,"  and  there  no  man  may  con- 
ceal his  work.  The  Son  of  Man  will  appear  upon  a cloud  with 
magnificent  splendor  and  in  His  train  angels  and  all  the  hosts 
of  heaven.  And  then  He  judges  each  man  after  his  own  works  that 
he  did  while  God  gave  him  life.  Let  us  think  of  the  doom,  of 
what  we  now  are  and  shall  be.  We  may  not  escape;  but  we  shall 
be  judged  of  our  sins  unless  we  previously  purge  them.  Dread 
the  Lord  when  he  shall  come  with  his  angel  hosts.  The  angel 
hosts  before  him  will  sing:  "Arise,  ye  departed,  and  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Lord."  The  angels  then  go  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth  and  blow  four  trumpets.  Then  all  shall  arise  who 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  closed  their  eyes  in  death  and 
received  right  faith;  then  they  are  led  to  the  doom.  And  these 
that  would  not  confess  their  sins  and  amend,  then  the  Jews,  and 
the  suicides,  and  the  heathen  men  may  not  come  to  the  doom;  for 
they  were  foredoomed  when  they  perished  in  death.  Then  shall 
all  the  earth  be  stirred  up  with  fire.  Then  the  sinful  will 
dread  Him  mightily,  and  God  Almighty  begins  to  reproach  them 
with  his  mighty  voice  and  speaks  to  them  as  he  did  to  man:  "Woe 
to  you,  for  I made  you  of  earth  and  loam  with  my  hands;  and  to 
your  earthly  limbs  I gave  my  soul  and  i fashioned  him  to  my  own 
likeness  and  put  him  in  the  joys  of  Paradise  and  bade  him  hold 
my  commandments.  Then  you  despised  my  commands  and  me,  and  the 
cursed  devil  you  loved.  And  then  you  were  driven  from  Paradise, 
but  I pitied  you  so  that  I sought  a womanly  womb  and  I was  wrap- 
ped in  childls  clothes,  and  i bore  the  childish  reproach  of  all, 
and  human  sorrows  I suffered  for  you.  And  I drank  vinegar  mixed 
with  gall,  and  I blessed  you  with  sweetness,  and  a thorny  crown 
I put  on  my  head  for  you,  and  ± was  pierced  with  wounds  that  gou 
might  be  protected  from  eternal  death,  and  my  soul  I sent  amongst 
the  death-grim  hell-tortures,  so  that  I might  rescue  your  soul, 
and  I did  all  this  for  you.  what  did  you  do  for  me?  Look  now 
and  behold  the  wounds  in  my  hands  and  feet,  and  see  my  side 
that  was  thrust  through  with  a spear.  Thy  sorrow  I took  upon 
my  body,  for  I would  that  you  might  reign  in  the  heavenly  glory. 
Why,  0 Man,  did  you  forget  all  this  that  x suffered  for  you? 

Why  were  you  so  ungrateful  to  your  Savior?  I ask  nothing  more 
than  that  you  give  me  your  soul  as  clean  as  I gave  it  to  you. 

My  life  I gave  for  you;  give  me  yours  in  return.  Why  do  you 
cheat  me  of  my  own  possession?  I was  your  Father  and  your  Lord 
and  even  altogether  your  friend.  But  you  gave  yourself  over  to 
the  persecutor,  to  the  accursed  and  deceitful  devil.  What  were 
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you  suffering,  while  I was  unchanging  in  my  divinity?  Although 
I was  Impassible,  1 would  be  suffering  for  you;  but  you  scorned 
me  in  everything.  You  were  unthinking  when  x invited  you  to 
the  heavenly  kingdom,  Go  now,  accursed,  into  that  eternal  fire 
and  everlasting  destruction  that  long  ago  first  was  reserved  to 
the  devil  Satan  and  his  fellows.  There  never  any  light  is  seen 
or  any  winsomeness  experienced.  But  there  are  the  worst  wild 
beasts,  that  wound  your  souls;  and  there  are  undying  serpents; 
and  that  fire  is  never  quenched  but  burnqth  evermore;  and  your 
sins  there  burn  in  your  soul.  And  there  is  weeping  of  eyes  and 
gnashing  of  teeth.  And  there  is  impenetrable  darkness;  and  there 
is  hunger  and  nakedness;  and  there  is  horror  and  fear;  and  there 
is  great  cruelty;  and  there  is  unrighteousness;  and  there  is 
misery  and  anguish;  and  there  is  intense  cold  mixed  with  unbear- 
able heat.  There  is  the  worst  pain,  and  bitter  weaping,  and 
everlasting  destruction. 

ay  dear  people,  let  us  earnestly  pray  that  we  may  be  of  those 
whom  He  says:  "Come  to  me  and  dwell  with  me  in  my  kingdom  that 
you  have  earned.  And  ye  shall  shine  as  bright  as  the  sun  at 
midday.  There  is  bliss  and  peace  and  joy;  there  God's  love  is 
ever  heard;  and  there  is  love  and  quiet  and  light  and  sweet 
smells."  So  if  we  do  here  as  our  Lord  taught  us  we  shall  come 
to  dwell  eternally  with  the  righteous. 

Homily  IX 

My  dear  people,  this  holy  book  reminds  us  to  be  in  mind  of 
our  soul's  need  and  also  of  the  xiast  Day  and  of  the  separation 
of  the  soul  when  it  is  led  from  the  body;  and  let  us  always 
keep  in  mind  and  thought  the  awful  day  to  come,  on  which  we 
shall  give  account  for  all  of  our  life's  deeds  that  we  previous- 
ly did  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  life.  For  we  may  not 
hide  our  deeds;  but  they  will  be  open.  And  we  have  much  need 
that  while  we  are  here  in  this  earthly  life  and  transient,  that 
we  may  and  must  attain  to  that  future  world  of  heaven.  There 
we  may  surely  live  and  reign  without  any  change  with  Him,  even 
our  nord  Savior  Christ,  and  with  all  His  saints,  if  we  will 
earn  it  with  our  good  deeds.  No  one  can  describe  the  joys 
that  God  has  prepared  for  all  those  who  work  His  will.  Thus 
may  we  escape  the  place  of  the  devils  and  the  tortures  of  hell, 
where  the  devil  and  all  his  companions  reside  in  wickedness, 
with  the  souls  that  followed  their  teaching  and  turned  not  to 
God  through  true  confession  to  the  masspriest  and  through  atone- 
ment. Woe  to  those  who  shall  be  in  tne  prisonhouse  with  the 
devils;  for  more  tnan  any  man  may  say.  Just  as  the  psalmscop 
sang  this  concerning  the  appearance  of  death  and  the  terror  of 
hell.  "Which  man  is  it  that  is  mindful  of  the  Lord  or  who  is 
it  that  confesses  Him  in  hell?"  There  are  three  deaths  taught 
in  books.  The  first  death  is  that  of  the  man  dead  on  trespasses. 
The  second  death  is  that  of  the  separation  of  soul  and  body. 

Then  the  third  death  is  that  tne  soul  snail  dwell  in  hell, 
where  no  man  may  praise  his  Creator  because  of  the  sorrow  that 
he  possesses.  And  just  as  there  are  three  fearful  deaths,  so 
there  are  tru-ee  just  lives.  One  life  is  that  of  the  flesh. 

The  second  is  that  of  living  in  tne  glory  of  God.  And  the 
third  lj.fe  is  that  of  the  future  world  witn  all  the  saints. 

So  death  is  to  be  bewared,  for  no  man  may  escape  it.  Death  is 
humble;  and  it  is  humble  because  it  destroys  man  in  the  deepest 
caves  and  dens  that  there  are  on  earth.  And  death  is  high 
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(haughty)  because  though  a man  stand  upon  the  topmost  part  of 
the  highest  tree,  yet  death  finds  him  out.  And  death  Is  mani- 
fold and  awful.  It  is  manifold  because  though  a man  be  in  the 
middle  of  a city  and  in  the  midst  of  his  people  and  among  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  yet  shall  he  perish.  And  death 
is  awesome  because  no  one  may  disappear  so  far  Into  the  desert 
that  he  may  escape  death.  Death  is  youthful,  for  the  child 
and  the  powerless  he  kills.  Death  is  noble  and  low,  for  both 
kings  and  slaves  perish;  and  death  is  servile  and  wise,  for  the 
enslaved  and  the  learned  perish.  Thus  death  is  sad  and  blithe, 
because  the  righteous  perish  and  the  evil  also.  Death  is  to 
be  dreaded,  for  it  has  no  regard  for  the  young.  For  the  right- 
eous God  has  prepared  more  wonderful  things  than  tongue  can 
tell.  Man's  first  parting  is  with  his  friends;  (second  omitted 
from  MS);  the  third  from  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  earth;  the 
fourth  from  all  human  greatness.  Then  all  human  functions  cease. 
Then  the  guilty  shall  be  shut  in  hell.  In  books  It  is  taught 
that  in  this  world  are  five  representations  of  hell's  torment. 

The  first  is  pain,  for  he  to  whom  it  comes  likes  not  meat  nor 
drink,  gold  nor  silver,  nor  any  other  thing,  and  joy  flees 
away.  The  second  symbol  is  senility,  for  It  putrifies  the  eyes 
of  him  who  was  once  wise  of  countenance;  and  the  ears  are  dim- 
ned  that  before  could  hear  songs;  and  the  tongue  hisses  that 
before  spoke  wisely;  and  ears  sleep,  that  before  were  full 
swift  to  hear;  and  the  hands  are  gnarled  that  once  were  quick 
of  fingers;  and  the  hair  gone  which  before  was  In  full  fruit; 
and  the  teeth  yellow  that  before  were  white  of  hue;  and  the 
breath  is  foul  that  once  was  sweet  to  smell.  Then  is  the  third 
likeness  of  hell  called  death,  the  greedy  one.  The  fourth  is 
the  grave,  which  is  a houseroof  that  sits  on  his  breast,  with 
grit  and  mould  and  worms  as  bedfellows.  The  fifth  likeness  of 
hell  is  torture,  and  no  man  may  say  how  sore  the  fifth  hell  is. 
Though  seven  men  each  had  two  hundred  and  seventy  languages, 
the  number  of  languages  in  the  world,  and  each  of  the  seven 
men  were  to  live  forever,  and  each  had  seven  tongues  and  each 
tongue  had  an  iron  voice;  yet  they  could  not  number  the  tortures 
of  hell.  We  read  in  holy  books  that  hell  is  twice  as  deep  as 
it  is  from  the  roof  of  heaven  to  this  earth.  That  house  Is 
filled  with  very  terrible  fires;  and  hell-house  has  many  forks. 
There  is  no  man  that  may  escape  them.  And  thus  it  is  necessary 
for  all  who  have  any  wisdom  or  knowledge  to  bear  in  mind  this 
picture  of  the  awful  place.  For  one  night  in  hell  is  worse  than 
hanging  for  seven  thousand  winters  high  on  the  tallest  tree 
that  stands  over  the  sea  on  the  highest  sea  cliff;  (here  a folio 
has  been  lost  from  the  MS  and  the  slightly  later  Bodleian  MS 
340  ff.  38b-39a  is  here  used  to  fill  the  gap)  and  though  his 
feet  be  bound  to  the  highest  branch  and  the  blood  run  out  of 
his  nose  and  mouth,  and  every  evil  that  ever  was  In  hell  seek 
him  out,  and  though  he  be  tormented  by  the  highest  waves  of 
the  sea,  and  though  he  be  afflicted  by  rocks  from  every  cliff, 
yet  will  he  gladly  suffer  this  if  afterward  he  go  not  to  hell. 

Woe  to  man  who  is  dropped  to  that  place.  There  are  many  sor- 
rows, and  no  man  is  mindful  of  his  Creator.  It  3ay3  in  books 
that  a sprite  once  said  to  a hermit  that  the  earth  was  no 
larger  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  than  a spot  on  a broad  table, 
and  this  earth  Is  not  so  much  as  a seventh  part  of  the  mighty 
sea,  with  great  immensity  surrounds  all  the  earth.  Only  a 
little  bit  is  dry  land  under  heaven,  that  it  may  not  be  over- 
run by  the  sea.  Woe  to  the  one  that  shall  be  in  hell,  for  it 
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is  filled  with  many  horrible  spirits.  Let  us  now,  on  this 
Lord's  day,  for  God's  love  (Vercelli  again)  flee  hell's  pains, 
for  it  is  very  sore  to  dwell  therein.  But  with  good  will  let 
us  avoid  sliding  into  the  fearful  darkness  reserved  for  the  sin- 
ful souls.  Rather  let  us  attain  that  kingdom  whose  wonders  no 
man  can  tell,  wo  sun  or  moon  or  stars  are  needed  there,  nor 
any  light.  Joy  abounds.  Glorious  songs  are  as  a sweet  smell. 
There  is  no  chill  or  burning.  Then  that  devil  went  on  to  say 
that  though  there  were  pools  of  beaten  gold  at  sunrise  at 
Paradise,  and  one  could,  like  a king's  child,  sit  upon  the 
golden  pool  and  have  Solomon' s splendor  and  wisdom,  and  all  the 
earth  be  given  him  to  rule  with  its  riches,  and  he  lead  a new 
bride  to  bed  each  night,  and  she  have  as  much  beauty  as  Saturn's 
daughter,  and  every  stone  be  gold  and  all  the  streams  flow 
honey,  and  he  have  no  adversary  on  earth,  and  all  privileges 
and  glorious  songs  be  his,  and  they  all  console  him  and  lead 
him  into  all  sweetness  with  fairest  riches,  and  it  be  always 
summer  without  change;  yet  if  he  were  one  night  on  the  glory 
of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  he  would  scorn  the  life  lived  in  this 
world.  There  is  the  glory  of  saints  and  angels,  prophets, 
apostles,  martyrs,  patriarchs.  Domsday  draws  nigh.  Let  us  re- 
pent and  pray  day  and  night;  and  we  earthly  men  may  come  to 
heaven's  joys  if  we  serve  God.  We  learn  in  books  that  in  hell 
is  a dog.  The  devil  cannot  tell  how  many  souls  are  consigned 
to  him.  And  each  head  has  a hundred  eyes  and  each  eye  is  fire- 
hot;  and  he  has  a hundred  hands  and  on  each  hand  one  hundred 
and  twenty  fingers,  and  on  each  finger  one  hundred  nails,  and 
each  is  needlewise  sharpened.  Behold,  my  Lord  how  hateful  it 
is  to  be  in  hell;  woe  to  the  soul  that  shall  be  there.  Let  us 
repent  our  sins  and  pacify  God  with  alms  and  good  works  and 
seek  church  with  cleanness;  then  shall  we  live  with  Christ  in 
eternity. 

Homily  X 


Here  it  says  in  this  holy  book  that  God  wrought  man  in  order 
that  he  might  tell  the  gospel  to  other  men.  We  have  often  heard 
of  the  Lord's  advent  as  foretold  by  the  psalmist.  He  would 
come  to  the  royal  city  to  take  possession  in  His  own  right  and 
would  stand  on  the  earth.  And  the  Holy  Ghost  dwelt  in  that 
loveliest  bosom,  and  in  that  chosen  treasure  chest,  and  in  that 
holy  breast  he  dwelt  nine  months,  and  the  glory  of  all  women 
brought  forth  the  true  Savior  and  Comforter  of  all  people. 
Through  his  birth  we  were  saved  and  cleansed.  And  through  that 
union  Christ  dwelt  and  worked  on  sarth.  He  taught  mercy  to  the 
stonyhearted,  healed  the  blind  and  gave  them  true  light.  Before 
that  we  were  orphans,  kept  from  the  heavenly  kingdom  and  from 
our  mighty  creator.  But  through  the  birth  of  our  Lord  we  were 
marked  out  for  heaven.  Let  us  avoid  evil  as  we  hope  to  enter 
into  the  gate  he  has  opened  to  us.  Think  rather  upon  the  might 
of  our  Lord  and  of  the  Doom,  wo  royal  crown  of  gold  nor  diadem 
nor  world  treasure  can  be  carried  to  that  judgment;  but  at  that 
gemot  stands  only  everyman1 s soul.  All  his  deeds  are  paraded. 

If  his  misdeeds  are  too  many  and  the  good  too  few,  then  the 
devil  rejoices  and  the  cursed  sprite  looks  toward  the  austere 
Judge  and  says:  "Give  just  judgment  over  those  who  broke  Thy 
law.  (The  devil  then  makes  a long  speech  of  accusation  and 
asks  judgment  of  Christ.  Christ  tells  of  His  passion  for  the 
salvation  of  men.  The  judgment  is  made,  and  Christ  says:) 
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"I  do  not  want  you  In  my  company,  but  depart  to  the  hot  fires 
of  hell."  We  have  need,  dear  people,  to  be  with  Christ,  to  de- 
serve his  mercy  and  have  mild  judgment,  net  us  minister  to 
the  poor,  the  widows,  and  the  orphans.  Then  we  shall  be  God* s 
darlings  in  heaven.  Nothing  is  hidden  from  God's  all-seeing 
eye.  The  gift  of  alms  is  healing  to  the  soul.  Gifts  to  the 
needy  are  gifts  to  Christ,  and  ne  will  reward.  "The  earth, 
the  sea,  the  sky  are  mine,"  says  Christ.  "Thou  rich  man,  thou 
hast  thy  wealth  from  Me.  The  poor  X love,  and  they  love  Me. 

Life  is  short;  give  while  thou  canst.  Thou  foolish  man,  this 
night  thy  soul  is  required  from  thee.  And  what  good  are  thy 
houses  and  barns  if  thou  mayest  no  longer  live  because  of  thy 
ingratitude?  And  that  night  death  came.  We  should  profit  by 
this  example  and  be  more  thankful.  To  him  to  whom  much  is  given 
much  shall  be  required.  Even  as  the  high  town  is  compassed 
about  with  danger,  so  the  more  of  this  world's  good,  the  greater 
the  danger.  Observe  the  thee  when  it  groweth  in  the  woodbarrow 
and  towers  above  all  others.  Then  the  strong  wind  tries  it  more 
violently  than  the  rest  of  the  wood.  Or  like  the  high  rock 
tower  which  far  overtops  the  earth,  when  it  begins  to  fall, 
falls  harder  the  higher  it  is,  and  clutters  (goriad)  the  earth. 
So  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  will  pass  away  in  fire  and  come 
to  naught,  xhough  we  shine  brightly  here  and  clothe  ourselves 
in  scarlet  garments  and  adorn  ourselves  with  the  brightest  gold 
and  dearworthy  gemstones;  yet  the  end  is  near.  And  though  his 
couch  be  made  of  marble  stone  and  of  ornamental  gold  and  gems 
of  all  kinds  and  covered  all  over  with  precious  perfumes  and 
gold  leaf;  yet  with  death  all  those  things  pass  away,  where 
are  the  kings,  the  emperors,  the  ealdormen  but  covered  with 
mould?  Woe  to  the  judges  unless  they  govern  rightly.  Let  them 
beware  of  love  of  money.  It  is  like  a shower  of  rain  that  falls 
in  torrents  and  afterwards  swiftly  disappears  to  leave  fair 
weather  and  bright  sun.  So  unsteady  are  this  earth's  joys. 
Nothing  is  of  importance  but  love  for  our  Lord.  He  said:  "He 
who  hath  my  love  in  him  and  sendeth  his  prayer  to  me,  I shall 
surely  hear  him  and  send  my  blessing  if  he  turn  from  his  guilt 
in  jbrayer,  fasting,  and  tears.  Then  will  I give  him  forgive- 
ness and  teach  him  the  divine  ways;  and  I shall  give  divine  re- 
ward in  place  of  earthly,  the  eternal  for  the  earthy."  And 
what  shall  it  help  a man  aught  though  he  possess  all  the  earth 
for  his  own  if  afterward  the  devil  take  his  soul?  Let  us  turn 
to  the  better  that  we  may  joyfully  go  to  our  Father's  kingdom. 
There  are  a multitude  of  righteous  men  and  women,  and  there  we 
may  rule  like  angels  with  Christ. 

Homily  XI 

It  is  needful  that  we  observe  Rogation  customs,1  for  St. 


1The  day  set  apart  for  this  purpose  at  Rome  was  the  25th  of 
April,  a traditional  date,  being  that  on  which  the  ancient  Romans 
celebrated  the  festival  of  the  Rablgalla . The  most  ancient  au- 
thority for  this  ceremony  is  a formulary  for  convoking  it  found 
in  the  Register  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  (598).  In  Gaul  from 
the  end  of  the  5th  cent.ury.  The  three  days  before  Ascension 
were  adopted  for  using  this  litany.  Bishop  Mamertus  (ca. 

470)  of  Vienne  was  the  first  to  introduce  this  custom,  and  it 
was  extended  to  the  whole  of  Frankish  Gaul  by  the  first  Council 
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Peter  first  set  them  to  be  held  on  account  of  heathen  error; 
for  they  carried  out  their  devil's  rites  on  those  days,  and  we 
give  the  worship  to  God.  We  possess  the  book  that  gives  light 
to  lighten  mankind's  dimness,  we  have  most  need  to  listen  to 
it  to  our  hearts.  It  Is  not  the  man  who  starts  well  and  drops 
away,  but  he  who  persists  that  is  saved.  There  is  a weeptide 
and  a laughtertide ; and  one  may  not  have  laughtertide  alone. 

I know  that  there  never  was,  is,  or  shall  be  a truly  happy  man 
on  this  earth.  The  Lord  Himself  said:  "Ye  shall  have  tribula- 
tion In  this  world,  now  much  better  to  treasure  up  winsome 
fruits  of  good  works  in  the  future  world.  As  the  psalm  says: 

"He  who  sows  in  tears  reaps  in  joy."  For  Adam's  sin  we  were 
cast  out  of  Paradise.  True  joy  we  cannot  have  here,  but  we  may 
prepare  for  it  in  heaven.  Let  us  think  of  ourselves  as  spirit- 
ual merchants;  we  buy  heavenly  things  with  transitory.  They 
shall  be  chapmen  who  return  home  safely  with  valuable  goods. 

So  we  should  be  careful  as  we  go  through  this  life  that  we  be 
afterward  found  in  the  heavenly  city  of  the  kingdom  above.  Do 
not  think  the  labor  long  here,  for  It  comes  to  an  end;  and  the 
prize  Is  not  given  until  it  is  von.  Therefore  forsake  vain 
laughter  and  bliss,  and  pray  with  tears  and  the  lamentation  of 
weeping.  He  who  has  most  joy  and  weal  and  bliss  without  rever- 
ence to  God  will  have  most  sadness  in  the  next  life.  So  may 
God  give  us  love  to  think  more  on  eternal  things.  These  are 
heavy  and  toilsome  days,  as  we  may  perceive  by  the  manifold 
troubles  that  fall  on  mankind.  Now  may  we  observe  in  various 
ways  that  the  end  of  all  of  us  approaches.  The  churches  are 
stripped,  the  inmates  of  convents  are  scattered  through  the 
destruction  and  plunder  of  the  heathen  men,  and  the  church  walls 
are  cracked  and  broken,  and  the  holy  orders  are  diminished  for 
their  own  desserts  end  not  a single  one  is  a servant  of  God. 
Kings,  bishops,  and  ealdormen  who  should  be  the  protectors  of 
the  people,  have  destroyed  the  holy  orders  and  siezed  good  peo- 
ple on  false  charges.  And  the  fleet  (i.e.  the  Danes)  levies 
tribute.  Our  need  is  that  in  these  days  we  remember  the  heavi- 
ness of  this  world  and  become  a part  of  the  heavenly  host  with 
God  who  lives  and  reigns. 

Homily  XII 

This  is  a second  sermon  for  Rogation  day.  It  contains  an 
opening  Illustration  of  a heathen  parallel  to  the  gangday  of  Roga- 
tion tide.  The  Rogation  parade  is  described.  The  people  are  to 
express  thankfulness  for  their  many  blessings.  The  congregation 
is  reminded  that  the  Lord  has  promised  to  be  in  their  midst.  Man 
must  live  in  the  fear  of  God  if  he  is  to  escape  hell's  fire  and 
achieve  heaven.  The  homilist  ends  with  a general  admonition  to 
Christian  virtues. 
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Homlly  XIII 

Fol  75b  Is  almost  illegible  but  appears  to  be  an  admonition 

to  observance  of  the  nogation  fast  and  to  good  deeds. 

If  the  dry  bones  might  speak  from  the  grave,  they  would  say  to 
beware  of  the  desire  for  fighting  and  covetousness.  "What  you 
now  are,  once  i was;  what  x am.  now,  that  you  shall  become.  Give 

up  your  sin  and  your  evil  lust.  Death  comes  upon  us  before  we 

are  looking  for  it."  In  the  last  day  the  Lord  will  pass  judg- 
ment. Let  us  live  so  that  we  may  inherit  eternal  life. 

Homily  XIV 

At  this  time  we  should  give  thanks  for  God's  mercy  and  es- 
chew the  temporary  and  passing  things  of  this  world.  The  apos- 
tle Peter  warned  us  against  the  devil  who  goes  through  the  world 
as  a roaring  lion  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  Through  holy 
deeds,  fasts,  alms  we  may  withstand  him.  Through  the  devil’s 
wiles  we  were  all  fordone  and  through  Adam's  sin  we  lost  Para- 
dise. St.  Paul  said  that  while  we  are  present  in  the  flesh  we 

are  absent  from  the  Lord.  Man  shall  receive  what  he  here  earned. 

(Text  illegible}  So  it  behoves  us  to  live  and  act  here  so  that 
we  may  enter  into  eternal  life.  Christ  spilled  His  precious 
blood  for  our  sins,  and  our  conduct  must  be  righteous  in  God's 
sight  if  we  are  to  inherit  the  Kingdom  Christ  bought  for  us. 

One  great  element  of  such  conduct  is  peace  with  our  brothers. 
Doomsday  is  coming  and  each  one  will  be  rewarded  according  to 
his  desserts. 


Homily  XV 

This  book  tells  how  St.  Thomas  asked  our  Lord  when  the  Anti- 
Christ  would  come.  In  the  next  age  he  will  come.  Then  will 
be  hunger  and  the  sword  and  evil  over  all  the  world.  And  there 
will  be  young  kings  and  young  popes  and  young  bishops  and  young 
ealdormen.  Because  of  this  there  shall  be  strife  between  two 
kings  and  two  brothers.  Priests  shall  quarrel,  and  the  people 
will  see  that  they  are  filled  with  unrighteousness  through  their 
wealth.  And  they  are  subjected  in  their  towns,  as  they  were 
previously.  That  is  because  they  place  gold  and  silver  heads 
on  their  cities,  and  because  of  that  many  men  are  in  bondage. 

And  goldhoards  will  then  be  opened  throughout  all  the  world. 
Confusion  shall  reign  before  Doomsday.  God's  house  is  then  a 
desert,  the  cattle  are  neglected,  holiness  is  corrupted,  the 
masspriests  turn  to  evil  from  good,  and  their  strength  is  broken 
and  their  joy,  and  their  teaching  shall  be  a reproach.  Evil 
will  abound  on  that  day,  and  evensongs  will  depart  from  God's 
house.  Lying  and  indifference  to  God's  commands  will  then  be 
found  among  masspriests.  And  then  shall  arise  two  ealdormen, 
and  there  shall  be  a plenitude  of  hunger.  A great  king  shall 
arise,  he  who  will  bid  mankind  to  make  a golden  image  and  set 
it  in  God’s  church.  In  that  day  there  will  be  many  martyrs 
who  will  refuse  to  worship  the  golden  image.  The  four  horse- 
men kings  appear.  Strange  astronomical  phenomena  take  place. 
Great  will  be  the  terrors  on  earth  on  account  of  men's  sins. 

God  himself  told  us  of  these  things.  Other  strange  signs  of 
awful  portent  will  appear  on  following  days.  A rain  of  blood 
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will  fall  from  the  clouds.  This  is  on  Monday.  On  Tuesday  the 
sky  will  be  completely  overcast  after  a mighty  noise.  On  Wed- 
nesday will  come  a shaft  of  light  from  heaven.  The  walls  trem- 
ble and  cry  out,  and  the  heaven  is  rolled  up  like  a bookleaf. 

Men  shall  curse  the  day  they  were  born.  They  will  remember 
that  they  had  been  warned  of  this  day,  but  they  will  say:  "We 
loved  much  more  to  have  our  stomachs  full  and  our  goldsand  our 
ornaments  and  our  riches  and  our  spoils  and  our  desires."  On 
Thursday  the  earth  shall  travail  and  shall  be  excited,  and  the 
worship  of  the  devil  will  be  destroyed.  On  Friday  the  heavens 
are  opened  and  the  procession  of  the  Lord' s saints  and  angels 
will  take  place.  The  wicked  try  to  hide  and  beg  for  death. 

On.  Saturday  the  world  is  filled  with  hell's  denizens  and  with 
the  hosts  of  heaven;  and  after  a great  battle  the  angels  are 
triumphant.  On  Sunday,  through  the  intercession  of  Mary  and 
the  saints,  those  that  remained  are  pardoned  by  Christ.  (Text 
mutilated)  Mary  intercedes  for  the  first  third  of  the  group, 
the  saints  (?)  for  the  second  group,  and  Peter  for  the  third. 

To  those  on  the  right  hand  Christ  says:  "Come,  ye  blessed." 

To  those  on  the  left:  "Depart  into  everlasting  fire."  The 
devil  and  all  his  followers  are  driven  into  hell  and  Peter  locks 
the  gate  after  them,  ne  then  throws  the  keys  over  his  back, 
because  he  may  not  look  on  those  who  are  in  the  pain  of  hell, 
behold,  my  brothers,  how  gre&t  and  how  loud  is  the  knell  as 
those  keys  fall  into  hell.  To  the  Lord,  with  his  apostles, 
angels,  and  saints  journies  to  heavenly  bliss. 

Homily  XVI 

Opens  with  an  orthodox  and  rather  uninspired  exposition  of 
the  baptism  of  Jesus. 

Jordan  is  the  name  of  the  stream  in  which  Jesus  was  baptized 
and  it  is  a mighty  water  with  a powerful  current  that  runs  into 
the  sea.  But  upon  the  occasion  of  Jesus'  baptism,  the  seaflood 
backed  up  and  stood  so  still  as  if  it  might  not  flow.  But  it 
was  so  awed  that  it  did  not  stir.  All  nature  recognized  Him 
and  all  things  are  under  His  feet.  Many  natural  wonders  took 
place  during  his  life.  Golgotha,  the  cliff  on  which  he  was 
hanged,  burst  asunder  and  could  not  bear  up  its  burden.  But 
the  Jews  would  not  believe,  for  they  were  harder  than  any  stones 
Let  us  rather  give  thanks  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  who  forgives 
and  will  forgive  if  we  live  righteous  lives.  And  after  Christ 
wax  baptized,  the  heavens  were  opened  and  all  creation  paid  Him 
homage.  This  is  a sign  to  us  that  baptism  opens  the  heaven  to 
us.  Then  the  Holy  Ghost  came  in  the  form  of  a dove.  Through 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  our  salvation.  My  brethren,  we 
ought  to  learn  and  to  do  God's  will.  Some  stumble  over  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity,  how  it  can  be  three  and  at  the  same  time 
one.  But  observe  the  candle  before  us.  Its  first  property  is 
the  color  white,  but  at  the  same  time  it  gives  light.  No  one 
may  separate  its  whiteness  from  its  heat  nor  from  its  flame. 

So  it  is  with  the  Trinity,  one  divine  power,  one  might,  one 
strength,  one  glory,  and  one  will,  without  beginning  or  end. 

All  who  do  His  commands  here  will  come  to  the  fair  Kingdom  to 
reign  with  Him.  But  only  through  stedfastness  may  we  enter  in. 
Remember  how  our  first  parents  lost  baradise  through  their  sins. 
We  must  possess  the  opposite  qualities  and  each  must  cleanse 
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his  life  through  vigils,  prayers,  fasts,  and  alms,  which  the 
masspriests  teach.  We  must  bring  alms  and  tithes,  lights  for 
the  church  and  our  mass-stalls,  and  good  deeds.  So  we  will 
enter  into  the  Kingdom  with  our  Lord  and  Savior  Christ,  He  who 
live  and  reigns  throughout  the  ages,  world  without  end,  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  Amen. 

Homily  XVII 

This  is  an  exposition  of  the  purification  of  Mary.  The 
story  (Luke  2:21-39)  is  first  told. 

Mary,  of  course,  was  ever  virgin  and  therefore  needed  no 
cleansing,  but  went  through  the  ritual  that  the  Law  might  be 
fulfilled.  The  name  Jerusalem  means  "vision  of  peace.  So  it 
is  to  every  God-fearing  man,  that  he  who  goes  to  church  in  the 
right  spirit  and  engages  in  spiritual  activities  will  someday 
come  into  sight  of  the  eternal  peace.  We  must  have  peace  among 
ourselves,  for  Christ  said:  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for 
they  shall  be  called  the  bairns  of  God."  The  sacrifice  of  the 
doves  represents  the  loving  gift  of  Christ's  life  for  us  that 
we  might  inherit  eternal  life.  The  birds  betoken  cleanness  and 
innocence  of  life.  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart."  We  should 
be  as  righteous  as  Simeon.  He  exemplified  the  Golden  Rule,  and 
so  should  we.  .Simeon  asked  that  he  might  depart  in  peace.  The 
angels  at  the  Annunciation  told  of  peace  on  earth  through  Christ. 
So,  my  brethren,  at  this  holy  season,  cleanse  yourselves  of  sin, 
glorify  Christ  in  thought  and  deed,  give  thanks  for  His  mercies, 
obtained  through  His  humanity  and  passion.  Thus  we  shall  come 
into  true  peace  and  love  in  eternity. 

Homily  XVIII 

This  homily  is  based  on  Sulplclous  Severus'  Life  of  Saint 
Martin . The  Blickling  and  Junius  MSS  have  similar  homilies,  but 
this  is  a more  Independent  work  than  the  other  two.  (Cf.  A.  Napier, 
"Notes  on  the  Blickling  Homilies,"  Modern  Philology,  I (1903),  303  f.) 
The  Vercelli  homily  adds  this  story  not  found  in  the  other  two. 

ft 

Then  they  came  to  a certain  river,  where  they  saw  a great  flock 
of  birds  that  we  call  divers,  and  they  caught  up  fishes  out  of 
the  water;  and  after  he  had  swallowed  the  fish,  he  was  Just  as 
greedy  as  he  was  before  he  had  caught  it.  Th®  said  St.  Martin 
"Behold,  that  fellow  has  the  likeness  of  the  devil,  for  the  devil 
lurketh  where  he  may  to  deceive  unwary  men,  and  though  he  mis- 
lead never  so  many,  yet  is  he  never  full."  Then  St.  Martin  com- 
manded the  birds  that  they  depart  from  the  water  and  hunt  on 
waste  and  dry  land.  And  in  the  same  manner  as  the  devil  was 
routed  from  any  place  where  he  (Martin)  was,  so  the  birds  like- 
wise immediately  disappeared,  so  that  none  remained  behind. 

And  they  wondered  that  saw  it  and  were  his  companions,  that  even 
the  birds  hearkened  to  St.  Martin. 

The  story  is  in  Aelfric's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  II,  301,  11.  1313-1327. 
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Homlly  XIX 

The  homily  opens  with  a statement  of  the  trinitarian  formula. 

God  created  all  things.  He  put  Lucifer  over  all  angels;  but 
Lucifer  refused  to  do  homage  and  wished  to  set  up  a throne  in 
the  northern  part  of  heaven.  But  he  was  cast  out  into  hell. 

Then  God  created  man  and  woman.  Through  the  serpent* s tempta- 
tion they  were  driven  from  paradise  and  Adam  suffered  in  hell 
five  thousand  and  twenty-eight  winters.  Let  us,  my  beloved, 

Jturn  from  evil  to  good  so  that  we  may  escape  the  devil.  Let 
us  go  barefoot  the  first  three  Rogation  days.  The  fourth  day 
marks  the  Ascension,  a day  especially  set  aside  for  good  works. 

We  must  defeat  the  devil  with  our  virtues.  We  read  in  holy 
books  that  whoever  comes  to  church  and  earnestly  entreats  for- 
giveness will  be  forgiven  for  all  that  he  did  in  the  twelve- 
month.  And  it  is  likewise  written  that  no  man  shall  despair 
lest  God  forgive  him  not  though  he  have  wrought  a thousand  sins 
against  his  will.  Especially  at  this  time  is  idlespeaking, 
grumbling,  and  drunken  feasting  forbidden,  as  well  as  the  shed- 
ding of  blood.  Nor  is  the  taste  of  food  or  water  permitted  be- 
fore the  ninth  hour  and  before  a man  has  heard  mass,  and  has 
barefoot  approached  Christ's  books  and  his  roodsign  and  other 
holy  relics.  Beware  of  breaking  the  fast.  Do  not  forget  Jonah, 
and  how  the  three  day  fast  saved  Ninevah.  Once  Vienna  was  rav- 
aged by  a terrible  plague,  so  that  men  fell  dead  over  the  graves 
of  other  dead  that  they  were  burying.  Bishop  Mamertus  ordered 
a three-day  fast  and  prayed  God  for  release  from  such  terrible 
death  and  did  good  works,  and  the  plague  disappeared  forever. 
mow  we  have  heard  two  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  the  first 
Rogation  days.  ¥ou  may  take  your  choice.  I give  you  no  com- 
mandment. But  we  do  know  that  eternal  life  is  the  reward  of  a 
good  life  here.  There  is  life  without  death,  youth  without  age. 

Homily  XX 

This  is  a holy  time  and  we  do  well  to  go  to  church,  for  the 
devil  seldom  comes  there.  But  it  is  better  not  to  come  to  church 
rather  than  to  come  ohly  to  exchange  idle  words  and  idle  thoughts. 
The  devil  waits  outside  and  holds  them  against  the  unbelief  of 
the  people.  It  had  not  rained  for  three  months  but  when  he 
prayed,  it  rained.  Let  us  give  up  our  sins  and  bring  in  our 
tithes  and  the  Lord  will  give  more  bountiful  with  the  other 
nine  parts.  And  we  should  give  alms  out  of  the  nine  parts  for 
alms  cleanse  the  sinful  man.  As  water  quenches  fire,  so  alms 
quench  sin.  Let  us  fast  also,  for  it  Is  the  door  to  the  jiing- 
dom  of  HBaven.  Alms  are  very  powerful  in  salvation,  an  unas- 
sailable wall  about  the  soul.  There  are  three  kinds  of  alms. 

One  is  that  which  Is  bodily,  which  one  gives  to  the  poor.  The 
second  is  spiritual,  the  forgiveness  of  evil  done  to  oneself 
by  another.  The  third  is  that  he  who  lives  in  Integrity  leads 
the  way.  Let  us  strive  against  the  eight-headed  sin  of  lying 
that  wounds  men's  souls.  A seven-headed  sin  is  pride,  the 
queen  of  all  evils.  Another  is  greed,  a third  adultery,  a 
fourth  covetousness,  a fifth  anger,  a sixth  sloth  ^a  special 
vice  of  uncloistered  monks),  a seventh  repining  (of  which  there 
are  good  and  bad  types; , an  eighth  vainglory.  But  we  may  be 
saved  through  love  of  God.  (A  lacuna)  Heaven  is  a blissful 
place . 
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Homily  XXI 

It  is  needful  that  we  love  God  and  our  neighbour.  God  is 
our  peace  and  bliss.  Let  us  avoid  pride.  Those  that  commit 
deadly  sin  will  be  led  to  hell  to  dwell  with  awful  devils. 

What  good  are  fasting  and  other  works  if  we  do  not  abstain 
from,  evil  works?  Remember  the  poor  and  give  alms,  even  if  only 
a glass  of  water;  and  we  shall  be  forgiven  our  sins,  for  the 
giving  of  alms  purges  the  sinful  man.  Practice  all  virtues. 

Let  us  live  righteously  here,  lest  in  the  future  doom  we  be 
separated  from  God.  Let  us  hate  all  the  things  that  He  does 
net  love,  which  is  the  first  quality  (maegen;  of  the  soul. 

The  second  is  that  a man  forbear  from  any  unrighteous  wrath. 

The  third  thing  is  that  one  hold  to  cleanness  both  of  body  and 
soul.  The  fourth  is  that  a man  despise  vainglory  and  scorn  all 
transitory  things;  the  fifth  is  that  a man  be  humble;  the  sixth 
is  that  a man  keep  from  wrath*  and  hot-heartedness ; the  eighth 
is  that  a man  love  peace  and  abominate  hating;  the  ninth  is 
that  a man  scorn  foolishness  (disignesse;  and  love  divine  wis- 
dom; the  tenth  is  that  a man  cast  away  fleshly  lust;  the  elev- 
enth is  that  a man  scorn  greed;  the  twelfth  is  that  we  love  God 
and  our  neighbor.  He  who  has  these  qualities  of  soul  will  shine 
before  God  at  Doomsday.  And,  my  friends*,  we  may  have  them  if 
we  put  heavenly  before  earthly  things.  Let  us  remember  how 
Christ  came  Into  human  form  through  Holy  Mary  and  died  to  keep 
us  from  hell  with  his  dearworthy  blood;  and  how  He  went  to  hell 
to  save  us  from  the  taste  of  death.  Then  let  us  do  His  will. 

The  pursuit  of  virtue  will  bring  us  to  the  heavenly  feast  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Bear  in  mind  that  we  are  flesh  and 
shall  rise  in  the  flesh  on  Doomsday  to  receive  our  just  desserts. 
Of  all  things  avoid  pride,  for  by  it  angels  were  turned  into 
devils.  We  read  in  the  books  that  on  the  Last  Day  the  highpiled 
fire  will  utterly  burn  the  bloodsoaked  earth.  On  that  day  sun 
and  moon  will  vanish  and  the  light  of  all  stars.  On  that  day 
the  Lord’s  rood  will  drip  blood  in  the  clouds,  and  on  that  day 
is  the  Lord's  face  very  awful  and  terrible,-  of  the  hue  that  it 
was  when  the  Jews  scourged  Him  and  spat  upon  Him.  On  that  day 
the  sinful  will  wail,  because  they  would  not  amend  their  sins, 
and  shall  fall  into  the  burning.  On  that  day  four  angels  will 
blow  four  trumpets  from  the  four corners  of  the  earth  and  all 
shall  arise,  bird,  beast,  and  man.  On  that  day  our  Lord  will 
appear  in  mighty  power,  and  then  the  Jews  may  see  Him  whom  they 
hanged.  Then  sTiall  just  judgment  be  given.  Anti-Christ  will 
be  cast  down.  IA  poem  taken  from  Homily  II  but  slightly  abrid- 
ged portrays  the  awfulness  of  Doomsday.;  Some  curse  the  day 
they  were  born.  Behold,  we  go  back  to  the  earth  and  worms; 
only  through  the  exercise  of  virtue  may  we  hope  for  the  bli.3s 
of  eternal  life.  Heaven  is  a glorious  place,  and  we  should 
strive  to  achieve. 


Homily  XXII 

St.  Isidore  said  (In  his  Synonyms ) concerning  the  difference 
between  soul  and  bo$y:  "My  soul  i3  evil  and  hateful  to  me.  My 
days  are  given  over  to  evil  while  I was  in  the  world."  And 
Isidore  said:  "How  may  a man  expect  salvation  through  the  spiri- 
tual treasury  of  another  If  he  will  not  cleanse  himself.  In 
this  world  the  evil  thrives.  But  after  soul  and  body  part,  the 
soul  laments  that  it  was  ever  born.  Sweet  art  thou,  Death,  to 
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the  poor  and  indigent,  and  winsome  art  thou  to  the  sad  and 
grieving;  and  bitter  art  thou  to  the  rich  of  the  world.  The 
sinful  souls  shall  say  to  the  devil  who  torments  them:  I bid 
you  ameliorate  my  sorrows  and  rid  me  of  this  torture.  Because 
I may  not  be  comforted,  and  endless  is  my  lamentation,  and  my 
sorrow  endeth  never,  and  there  is  no  courage  in  my  mind.  How 
desperate  is  the  plight  of  the  soul  when  it  is  too  late  to 
amendl  The  body  is  a great  deceiver  and  leads  us  into  sins. 

How  long,  says  Isidore,  will  you  live  in  the  lusts  of  the  flesh? 
Lay  by,  ere  death  come,  and  withstand  the  devil  and  the  lust  of 
the  flesh.  Think  upon  fire  and  brimstone  and  your  deathday, 
for  each  day  brings  us  closer  to  the  parting  of  body  and  soul. 

We  know  what  we  have  done  this  day,  but  we  know  not  what  this 
night  will  bring  forth.  The  devil  is  ready  to  lead  us  to  de- 
struction. Watch  and  pray,  lest  sleeping,  death  overtake  you. 
Take  warning  from  the  example  of  foolish  and  reckless  folk  who 
set  stock  in  this  world's  goods.  Remember  for  what  you  were 
born,  and  think  on  your  Creator  to  keep  his  commandments.  The 
cleansing  of  our  thoughts,  our  souls,  is  most  important,  for 
the  body  does  nothing  without  the  permission  of  our  minds.  If 
we  cleanse  our  thought,  our  body  will  not  sin.  Abuse  not  your 
body  through  pollution.  The  snare  of  curiosity  in  these  matters 
sinks  one  in  hell  and  gives  him  over  to  the  swart  fiend.  The 
rich  are  intent  on  assembling  goldhoards;  but  they  know  not  why, 
for  in  the  judgment  we  shall  be  as  naked  as  we  we re  born.  Sin- 
ners shall  go  to  torment.  While  we  have  time,  let  us  lift  our 
hands  to  God.  Every  day  God  blesses  us  and  feeds  us,  but  we 
forget  nim.  Turn  to  righteousness  before  it  is  too  late.  I 
bid  and  adjure  every  Christian  man  that  he  let  this  teaching 
dwell  fast  in  his  heart.  Let  not  the  devil  take  them  from  us 
through  his  weapons,  so  that  we  may  not  weep  the  bitterest 
weeping  in  eternity.  This  time  is  short,  that  is  great  and 
endless,  un  that  worst  of  days  will  be  sought  from  each  one 
what  of  good  and  bad  he  did.  Woe  to  him  who  lives  to  the  flesh, 
who  is  cruel,  who  is  unrepentant . Flesh  is  but  dust.  But  let 
us,  as  St.  Isidore  says,  humbly  pray  God  to  keep  us  here  and 
hereafter . 


Homily  XXIII 


This  homily  contains  chapters  four  and  five  of  Felix' s Life 
of  St.  Guthlac.  The  last  folios  are  completely  illegible. 


